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EDUCATION IN SPANISH NORTH AMERICA 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY—I 


Long before England and France made good by actual oc- 
cupation any of their territorial claims in North America, vast 
regions of this continent—regions which today comprise Mexico 
and our own southern borderlands,—were explored and occupied 
by Spain. Here as elsewhere in Spanish America the conquest 
was undertaken not only to acquire new lands and exploit their 
material resources but also to bring Christianity to the natives 
and enrich their life with the wealth of Spanish culture and 
civilization. It will always redound to the glory of sixteenth- 
century Spain that during the era of conquest the home govern- 
ment sought earnestly and sincerely to save the native population 
of America from extinction, to respect and preserve what in 
their culture was compatible with Christianity, and to provide 
for their social as well as economic and political wellbeing. 

Where the authorities manifested toward the natives a decided- 
ly unique generosity was in the field of public instruction. Spain 
wanted in her overseas possessions a citizenry politically united 
and strong, economically prosperous and progressive, morally 
sound and high-minded, socially observant of what promotes 
the common good, and intellectually attached to those pursuits 
of the mind that ennoble a people and gladden their existence. 
This explains why the home government so strongly urged the 
education of the Indians, placing them in this regard on equal 
footing with the immigrants from Spain and with the creoles 
and mestizos born in the colonies. The colonial policy as adopted 
and pursued by Spain at least during the sixteenth century also 
explains in part why in the conquest of North America the 
Church played such a prominent réle and exerted such a domi- 
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nating influence. In Spain itself the education of the masses 
had been for centuries in the hands of the Church. Naturally, 
then, trusted and supported by the civil government, the Church 
was called upon to occupy the same position in the New World 
of Spain—to face the problems, establish the methods, provide 
the agents, and in general direct the affairs of public instruction. 
In the disruptions and upheavals of the so-called Reformation, 
sixteenth-century Spain was not willing to lose the cooperation 
of an ally that for centuries had promoted public welfare so 
loyally, so generously, and so effectively. 


MEXICO, A SPANISH DOMINION 


In February, 1519, Hernando Cortés and his army landed at 
Vera Cruz. Eighteen months later, in August, 1521, after a 
bitter and bloody struggle, the formidable Aztecs capitulated 
and declared their allegiance to Spain. Thereupon, ignoring the 
pretensions and charges of Cuba’s governor against Cortés, the 
King of Spain appointed the conqueror of the Aztecs governor 
and captain-general of their “empire” and instructed him to 
organize its public affairs. This work consumed two years; 
whereupon Cortés undertook further exploring enterprises. Soon 
the dominion of Spain in North America included Michoacan, 
Colima, Jalisco, Amichel, Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Sinaloa, Querétaro, and Yucatén. The unscrupulous Nufio de 
Guzman was finally brought to terms and the evil effects of his 
cruel escapades in the West and Northwest were in part effaced 
from the mind and heart of the outraged natives by a policy 
of friendship and conciliation. 

In 1530 Mexico became the viceroyalty of New Spain with 
Antonio de Mendoza as the first viceroy. He arrived in 1535 
and governed for fifteen years, being succeeded in 1550 by an 
equally capable and conscientious representative of the Spanish 
crown. This was Luis de Velasco, who died in office in 1564. 
What followed his death were fifteen years of factional rivalries 
within government circles, while among the people there de- 
veloped a spirit of discontent with the changed policy of the 
home government. In 1580, Viceroy Martin Enriquez, after 
ruling New Spain for twelve years, became viceroy of Peri. 
After his departure until the end of the century, Mexico settled 
down to a more or less quiet and uneventful existence. 
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It was evident, however, on all sides that as far as the still 
dominant Indian population was concerned the enthusiasm and 
generosity of the pioneer years had waned considerably. The 
fundamental reason for this change lay in the fact that the 
colonial policy of King Philip II, owing to the political and 
economic complications that marked the last twenty years of 
his reign, was in many respects the very opposite of what had 
been the policy of his father, Emperor Charles V, in dealing 
with the New World possessions. By the end of the sixteenth 
century Mexico was a firmly consolidated colony, with the Span- 
iards and creoles not only the controlling element but also the 
chief concern of the home government. By that time nearly 
all the capitals of the present Mexican states had been founded 
and were centers of Spanish activity and influence. The city 
of Mexico numbered more than two thousand Spanish families, 
while approximately an additional two thousand lived in the 
other large cities. At the same time both from Mexico and 
from Cuba the Spanish flag was carried into lands now com- 
prising portions of the United States—Florida with St. Augustine 
as capital and New Mexico with the chief settlement located 
where today the hamlet of Chamita stands, some 75 miles north- 
west of the present city of Santa Fe. 


THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 


After the submission of the Aztecs to Spanish rule, Cortés 
immediately applied to Emperor Charles for missionaries, being 
as eager to have them become a Christian people as he was to 
make them vassals of the Spanish crown. In October, 1522, 
the emperor selected with the approval of their superiors three 
Flemish Franciscans—two of whom were priests, Juan de Tecto 
and Juan de Aora, while the third, Pedro de Gante (Peter of 
Ghent), was a lay brother. The three friars reached Mexico in 
the spring of 1523. Already before their departure the em- 
peror appealed for missionaries to the superiors general of both 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans; whereupon each selected 
twelve members of their order for missionary work in Mexico. 
For some reason or another the departure of the Dominicans 
was delayed. The Franciscan group, however, known as “The 
Twelve Apostles of Mexico,” left Spain on January 25, 1524, 
under the leadership of Martin de Valencia, and landed at Vera 
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Cruz five months later, on May 12. It should be noted that, 
whereas the three Flemish friars went to Mexico merely at the 
behest of the emperor, the twelve Spanish friars constituted the 
first missionary band duly organized and properly commissioned 
by the Holy See for Mexico. In 1526 the first Dominicans 
reached Mexico, Father Tomas Ortiz being their superior, and 
in 1533 came the first Augustinians with Father Francisco de 
Alvarado as superior. 

New arrivals from Spain, occurring almost annually and some- 
times in large numbers, augmented the pioneer ranks of mission- 
aries very rapidly. Correspondingly rapid, therefore, was the 
expansion of missionary work among the Indians, a work which 
the government entrusted to them and which for more than 
fifty years they discharged practically alone. What the Jesuit 
historian, Mariano Cuevas, says of the first twelve Franciscans 
applies with equal justice to the Dominicans and Augustinians: 


This group of truly spiritual men will always constitute a 
real glory of the Church and of Spain. It is evident that with 
them came civilization and that ever since they came we have 
a civilized Mexico, formed after the example of their lives on 
the principles of the faith which they professed and which they 
brought to us. 


In 1572, exactly fifty years after Charles V sent the three 
Flemish friars, St. Francis Borgia, then General of the Society 
of Jesus, directed the Jesuits to leave Florida and join the group 
whom he had appointed for Mexico. On June 13, 1572, sixteen 
Jesuits sailed from Spain under the leadership of Father Pedro 
Sanchez. They disembarked at Vera Cruz early in the following 
September and three months later took up their residence in 
the house prepared for them by Viceroy Enriquez. Fifteen years 
later another organized missionary group arrived—the Carmelites 
under the leadership of Father Juan de la Cruz. With their 
convent in Mexico City as headquarters, they made Guatemala 
their principal field of missionary labors. During all these years, 
of course, notably after 1550, the number of diocesan priests 
increased steadily. Barring the western regions, however, es- 
pecially Jalisco, the spiritual activities of the diocesan clergy 
were extended more particularly to the white settlers in the 
cities, whereas the members of the religious orders devoted them- 
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selves more exclusively to the Indians in the outlying mission 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


An idea of the remarkable development of the Church in 
Mexico during the sixteenth century and of the equally remark- 
able progress which the pioneers of the faith made can be 
gathered from the following figures, 

Mexico was erected into a diocese in 1530 and fifteen years 
later (1545) it became an archdiocese. Oaxaca became a dio- 
cese in 1534; Michoacan, in 1536; Guatemala, in 1536; Chiapas, 
in 1539; Guadalajara, in 1548; and Yucatan, in 1561. 

The first Franciscan province, that of the Holy Gospel, was 
established in 1535. Before the end of the century the Francis- 
cans were organized into eleven provinces and custodies. For 
none of these, however, are complete statistics available, no more 
than in the case of the other religious orders who were active 
in Mexico at this time. According to one official report, that 
of 1569, which covers two of the provinces, the total number 
of Franciscans then active in Mexico was 308, residing in 95 
friaries. 

The Dominican Province of Santiago was founded in 1532. 
In 1551 the Province of Chiapas-Guatemala was erected, and 
in 1592 the Dominicans in Oaxaca were organized into an au- 
tonomous province. About the middle of the century, accord- 
ing to one record, there were 210 Dominicans in Mexico residing 
in 40 priories. 

The Augustinians remained subject to the mother-province 
in Spain until 1587. In that year the Province of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus was established. Three decades or so after the 
arrival of the first Augustinians, their number was about the 
same as that of the Dominicans, residing in approximately 40 
regularly organized convents. 

Mariano Cuevas estimates that at the end of the sixteenth 
century the three pioneer groups of missionaries had a total 
membership of about 1,600, laboring in the missions and mis- 
sion-stations that by this time dotted the map of New Spain. 

The Jesuit Provincia Mericana, according to the same histo- 
rian, was organized in 1572, the same year in which the first con- 
tingent of Jesuits reached Mexico. After that no new provinces 
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were founded, the Jesuit colleges and missions being dependent 
upon the two chief foundations; viz., the novitiate house, trans- 
ferred to Tepotzotl4n in 1592, and the Colegio Maximo in the 
City of Mexico. During the century in question the Jesuits 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to secondary education. 
In 1591, in the northwestern region of Sinaloa, they founded 
their first mission among the Indians. According to Cuevas, 
there were in 1590 “no more than 200 Jesuits incorporated in 
the Provincia Mezicana, and from these must be deducted some 
50 already destined for the Philippines.” 

For the Carmelites, organized into the Province of San Alberto, 
there are no statistics beyond the fact that the first group reach- 
ing Mexico in 1587 numbered twelve friars. It stands to reason 
that, arriving late in the century, the story of their development 
and missionary activities belongs to the century that followed. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Hand in hand with the development of the Church, represented 
predominantly by the religious orders, went the activities in the 
field of education, from the elementary school functioning chiefly 
in the outiying mission settlements to the seats of higher learn- 
ing, including the Royal and Pontifical University established in 
1551 in the City of Mexico. A detailed account of educational 
pursuits in sixteenth-century Mexico would naturally far exceed 
the limits of this paper. As already pointed out, it is safe to 
say that in this regard the record of achievement is decidedly 
unique. This is now admitted by our best informed historians 
whose careful studies and ingenious statements are happily dis- 
pelling the notion that, to quote a recent writer of the now 
discredited group, “Spain, in three hundred years had not been 
able to give them [the Spanish colonies of America] a civiliza- 
tion that Spain herself lacked.” To refute such an erroneous 
statement we need only cite what Professor Herbert I. Priestley 
of the University of California has to say on the question. He 
writes: 

Enthusiasm for education characterizes the earliest establish- 
ment of the Spanish colonies in America. Wherever the priests 
went, a school was soon established for the instruction of the 


natives or a college for its clericals (clerics) who were already 
at work as well as for those who were soon to take holy orders. 
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From the colleges sprang the universities which, in all the Span- 
ish dominions, were founded at a very early date for the pursuit 
of the “general studies” which were at that time taught in the 
great peninsular universities of Alcal4 and Salamanca. Half a 
century before Jamestown was founded by the English, the 
University of Mexico was conferring degrees upon graduates in 
law and theology. Before the seventeenth century closed, no 
less than seven universities had been erected in Spanish America, 
and their graduates were accepted on an equality with those of 
Spanish institutions of like grade. 

When Spain began her conquest in the New World she had 
a civilization second to none in Europe at the time; and how 
she lavished this civilization with all that it stood for on the 
natives of the New World is a matter of record. 

Dealing more particularly with Mexico, another non-Catholic 
writer, Charles F. Lummis, had this to say: 


Fray Pedro de Gante had founded in Mexico, in 1524, the 
first schools in the New World; and thereafter every church and 
convent in Spanish America had always a school for the Indians 
attached. In 1524 there was not a single Indian in Mexico’s 
thousands who knew what letters were; but twenty years later 
such large numbers of them had learned to read and write 
that Bishop Zum4rraga had a book made for them in their own 
language. By 1543 there were even industrial schools for the 
Indians in Mexico. It was this same good Bishop Zumérraga 
who brought the first printing press to the New World, in 1536. 
It was set up in the City of Mexico and was soon very actively 
at work. The oldest book printed in America that remains to 
us came from that press in 1539. A majority of the first books 
printed there were to make the Indian languages intelligible — 
a policy of humane scholarship which no other nation colonizing 
in the New World ever copied. 


Thus wrote Lummis nearly fifty years ago in his well-known 
classic The Spanish Pioneers. The scholarly work of Paula 
Alegria, a Mexican writer, was published in 1936. In this work, 
dealing with education in sixteenth-century Mexico, the writer 
contends that “the most important factor in the achievement 
of a conquest is not the material occupation of the dominions 
of a people but the mutual intromission of souls, that is, the 
spiritual conquest, this being the only one that . . . spells pro- 
gress.” Such, the author holds, was the conquest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards; and, as to the agents who achieved it, she declares 
that “the best army which the conquerors had in their crusade 
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of the mind was the one made up of the missionaries who in 
place of the sword wielded the cross, gaining a conquest far 
more effective than the one realized by the weapons of war.” 
Lummis was right, therefore, when he wrote: 


To pretend to tell the story of the Spanish pioneering of the 
Americas without special attention to the missionary pioneers, 
would be very poor justice and very poor history. In this, even 
more than in other qualities, the conquest was unique. The 
Spaniard not only found and conquered, but converted. 

And this conversion, we may add, connoted not only the turning 
of the heart of the Indian to the true God by acquainting him 
with Christ’s message of salvation but also the elevating of his 
mind by imparting to him the advantages of secular learning. 

Before dealing with the various groups of educational insti- 
tutions, it is important to note that all during the sixteenth cen- 
tury much greater attention was given in Mexico to the educa- 
tion of the native Indians and mestizos than to the other social 
classes. To account for this we need only recall that through- 
out the century the indigenous stocks remained in the majority, 
far outnumbering the immigrant and creole elements of Mexico’s 
population. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Speaking of the means employed by those who achieved the 
spiritual conquest of Mexico, Paula Alegria correctly observes: 


The first evangelists of New Spain made it a point to be 
zealous educators of youth. Profound psychologists that they 
were, they took account of the fact that, in order to shape the 
customs of a people, the surest way is to educate according to 
the new norms those who are destined to constitute the future 
society. 

Indeed, it was the Indian children who became the first and 
chief object of the friars’ care in matters of education. And 
the strongest proof that the efforts of the friars in this regard 
were not fruitless is the jealousy which their success evoked in 
certain circles of Spaniards. These feared—and perhaps rightly 
so—that their own position in society as leaders of thought and 
action was jeopardized by the intellectual progress which the 
Indians were making and by the feeling of self-dependence 
which this progress was awakening in their soul. The ones who 
entertained no such fears, however, were the friars themselves 
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and the government authorities who supported them in their 
work. 

Brother Peter of Ghent was not only the founder of the first 
elementary school in Mexico; he was in addition the creative 
and guiding spirit of the schoo! system itself. The school which 
he founded shortly after his arrival and which he directed 
personally until his death in 1572 was both the parent and 
the pattern of hundreds of others established in the mission cen- 
ters of the friars. Dedicated to St. Joseph and known as the 
school of San José de Belén de los Naturales, Brother Peter’s 
foundation functioned in connection with the church and friars 
of the Franciscans in Mexico City. It had day pupils as well 
as boarders. After school hours the children of the lower Indian 
caste were sent back to their parents, while the boys of the so- 
called Indian aristocracy were lodged at the school and given 
a more thorough training in the rudiments of secular learning. 
The natives were accustomed to this distinction of castes and 
it was wise for Brother Peter and his associates to adapt them- 
selves to the custom for the present. Later on, when they could 
do so without offending the Indians, the friars admitted also 
such boys as boarders who were not of the native aristocracy. 
It was then, too, that from among the older and better instructed 
boys some fifty were selected and given more advanced lessons 
in religion and in the arts. These would then be permitted to 
visit their families at stated intervals. In this way the elders, 
naturally suspicious of the friars’ aims, would have a chance 
to hear and see what their children were learning and would 
consequently become interested in the friars and their school. 

Brother Peter’s establishment in Mexico City and those 
founded elsewhere in course of time were essentially what we 
would call elementary schools, though the curriculum was con- 
siderably less elaborate and the discipline decidedly less mild 
than what obtains today in our elementary schools. The chief 
branch of study was the catechism which all had to learn regard- 
less of social caste. Next in order of importance came reading 
and writing, both of which were as new to the Indians as the 
lessons in catechism. It should be remembered that in pre- 
cortesian times none of the natives, not even the Aztecs with all 
their supposed culture, had a written language. For this reason, 
before they could teach the art of reading and writing, the 
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friars had first to transcribe the spoken language of the natives 
phonetically into written form, for which they employed the 
letters of the Spanish alphabet. Comment is scarcely necessary 
on the mental ingenuity and dogged perseverance that this phase 
of the friars’ educational endeavors entailed. We can imagine 
the astonishment of the Indian parents when they saw their 
children writing down what was said and then reading aloud 
what had been written. This was for all of them something 
entirely new, and the general interest it awakened goes a far 
way toward explaining why the art of reading and writing was 
learned so rapidly and became so popular among the Indians. 

A definite place on the school program was given to lessons 
in singing and in the playing of musical instruments. Then, 
as the school developed, certain hours were set aside and older 
pupils selected for instruction in the industrial and mechanical 
arts. Keeping this in mind, we can understand why in later 
years the missionaries were in a position to erect with the aid 
of their Indians those massive and beautiful mission churches, 
a feature of Spanish colonization which distinguishes it so notice- 
ably from the colonizing efforts.of England and France. In fact, 
as the records show, it was precisely this provision in Brother 
Peter’s program that met with loud opposition from Spanish 
settlers, inasmuch as the proficiency of the Indians in the manual 
arts interfered with the plans and enterprises of the Spaniards 
along economic lines. 

In his work at the school of San José, which expanded enor- 
mously as time went on, Brother Peter was assisted by his con- 
fréres and by such Indians who had finished the course under 
his direction and manifested exceptional intelligence and loyalty. 
The names of three Franciscans who taught in his school are 
known. They are the two priests, Arnaldo de Basaccio and 
Juan Caro, and an Italian lay brother by name of Daniel. The 
school was maintained by alms which Brother Peter himself 
solicited and for which he did not hesitate to appeal personally 
to the emperor, frankly telling him that he was bound in con- 
science to support an enterprise which meant so much for the 
welfare of the Indians. So great was the influence that this 
lay brother exerted over the natives, chiefly through his school, 
that Bishop Montiéfar, who succeeded Zumérraga as head of 
the diocese, was wont to say: “Not I am the archbishop of 
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Mexico, but Brother Peter of Ghent.” Possibly he knew that, 
after the death of Zumarraga, Brother Peter had been urged 
to enter the priesthood and become the successor of the deceased 
bishop. That this did not occur was owing to the fact that the 
brother declined both dignities, preferring the lay state in the 
Franciscan Order and the humbler duties among the Indian 
school children. He died in April, 1572, five months before the 
arrival of the first Jesuits—members of the religious order that 
was destined to advance with such remarkable success the cause 
of secondary education in sixteenth-century Mexico. 

It must not be thought, however, that Brother Peter stood 
alone in the field of elementary education or that his school of 
San José was the only one of its kind in operation. Before long, 
impelled by his example and by the triumphs he achieved, others 
both in and out of the Franciscan Order opened elementary 
schools not only for the Indian children but also for those of the 
mestizo class whose parents were not, like most of the Spanish 
settlers, in a position to engage private tutors or send their 
children to Spain for their schooling. It is known, for instance, 
that Father Jordan de Santa Catalina, a Dominican, had a school 
at Yanhuitl4n with four hundred children in attendance, who 
were taught the regular lessons in catechism and the art of 
reading and writing. The same is true of Father Alonso de 
Escalona, a Franciscan, who opened a school for the children 
of Tlaxcala in 1531. The school of the Augustinians at Tiripetio 


was especially well organized, its program of studies and its - 


order of discipline being almost identical with the one introduced 
by Brother Peter of Ghent for his school in Mexico City. A 
worthy rival of the Franciscan lay brother in the field of ele- 
mentary education was Vasco de Quiroga who, after serving as 
layman on the judicial bench of the real audiencia, eventually 
joined the priesthood and became the first bishop of Michoacan. 
His school of San Nicolas, near Mexico City, provided also for 
adult education, while the one he founded later in Michoacan 
exerted a tremendous influence in the region that comprised his 
bishopric. One must read the “Rules and Regulations” which 
he drew up and enforced in order to be able to appreciate how 
seriously Bishop Quiroga regarded and how wisely he provided 
for the education of the masses. When the mestizo problem 
became more acute, Bishop Zumérraga and Viceroy Mendoza 
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met the problem by placing three theologians in charge of the 
school which they founded for the neglected and sometimes 
abandoned offspring of Spanish-Indian parentage. This school 
was the beginning of the famous Colegio de San Juan de Letran, 
the history of which is still somewhat obscure but which, it 
seems, eventually developed into a sort of normal school. 

Neither the number of elementary schools that existed in the 
sixteenth century nor the number of children that attended 
them will ever be known exactly, the records being in this 
respect very confusing and fragmentary. A general estimate 
can be formed, however, from some official reports that have 
come down to us. In 1569, for instance, the two Franciscan 
provinces of Mexico City and Guadalajara drew up a report 
for Juan de Ovando, Inspector of the Council of the Indies, 
concerning their status and activity. The report of the Mexican 
province states that “in all the towns of New Spain where the 
religious reside there are schools which are erected commonly 
within the area of land assigned to the friars and which adjoin 
the church on the north side.” The other report, that of Guadala- 
jara, tells us that this province “had in each friary a teacher 
who instructs in reading and writing, in singing, and in the play- 
ing of musical instruments all those boys who desire to be in- 
structed.” As early as 1531 Father Martin de Valencia wrote 
that the Franciscans had founded twenty friaries, that in each 
one there was a school for the sons of the Indian chiefs, and that 
‘the schools were very crowded, some of them having as many 
as five hundred pupils.” From other reports like the one of 
the Dominican Father Jordén, previously quoted, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that on the question of educating the 
Indian children the policy of the Dominicans and Augustinians 
and of private individuals who devoted themselves to this work 
did not differ esssentially from that of the Franciscans. The 
same appears to hold with regard to the subjects taught and the 
discipline enforced. In short, elementary education in Mexico 
at the end of the sixteenth century was in a flourishing condi- 
tion, thanks to the encouragement and support it received from 
the authorities of Church and State. 

As to the influence which the schools exerted and the fruits 
which they achieved, Brother Peter of Ghent is a witness whose 
testimony, being official and plain-spoken, merits special cred- 
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ence. In a letter to Philip II, written in 1558, he declares that 
educating the native children is a work which the crown is 
bound in conscience to support because from the schools con- 
ducted for them “go forth the judges of the towns, the alcaldes, 
the regidores, those who assist the friars, those who teach others 
the catechism, and those who help me in the things it is deemed 
expedient to entrust to them.” About thirty years later, Jeré- 
nimo de Mendieta wrote that in some places, especially in the 
smaller towns, no attention was paid to the caste system as far 
as public instruction was concerned; wherefore those of the 
lower class came to hold public office in their native towns.” 
The result was that, politically and socially, the elementary 
school had a levelling influence, besides fostering wholesome 
self-dependence and emulation among the masses. In the eco- 
nomic order the school was equally influential in that it helped 
to shape and organize the varied activities of the natives for 
the benefit of the community in which they lived. 

Finally, what the mental training they received meant for 
the natives in their private life we can readily appreciate if we 
recall what their private life had been before the Spaniards came. 
They were now no longer an enslaved and illiterate people. 
Thanks to the schooling they received in childhood at the hands 
of the friars, they were able to read books that enlightened and 
comforted them and by means of the written word they could 
not only present their grievances to the proper authorities but 
also exchange among themselves the thoughts that occupied 
their mind and the sentiments that filled their soul. In the 
Archives of the Indies the investigator will find letters and re- 
ports written by the Indians on matters that interested them 
or concerned their welfare. Being able to read, the natives of 
Xochimilco asked Father Sahagin to compose for them a biog- 
raphy of St. Bernardine, the patron saint of their village. 
Again, thanks to their training in the arts and crafts, they were 
able to make their homes comfortable and attractive and to 
help in the embellishment of their churches and chapels. 

In a word, it was the elementary school that secured for the 
natives in sixteenth-century Mexico those amenities of life 
to which as human beings they had a rightful claim—a chance 
to live decently and to prosper honestly. It was the elementary 
school, wisely organized and universally introduced, that con- 
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tributed immensely to making the Indians what Spain wanted 
them to be—contented, peaceful, law-abiding, and useful citizens. 
Had the elementary school with its well-ordered and properly 
balanced program continued to flourish in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as it flourished in the sixteenth—had the 
always preponderant Indian population of Mexico continued to 
receive a solid training in the Christian faith and in the rudi- 
ments of secular learning—in that case historians today would 
have a far more engaging story to tell when dealing with the 
independence movement and with the lot of the Indians after 
independence was achieved. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


During the sixteenth century girls of elementary school age 
were accorded the same educational advantages as the boys, 
once the friars succeeded in breaking down the barrier of native 
prejudice in this regard and in loosening the shackles of slavery 
and vice that degraded Indian girlhood in pagan times. As in 
the case of the boys, first and foremost attention was given to 
thorough instruction in Christian doctrine and morality, a part 
of the school program where caste distinction was disregarded. 
The daughters of chiefs, however, were taught in addition how 
to read and write, being placed for this in charge of trustworthy 
women who likewise instructed them in those household arts 
that according to the Christian concept of woman’s God-given 
place in society prepared the girls for their future status as 
wives and mothers. 

In the beginning, until about 1530, girls attended the same 
school that Brother Peter of Ghent founded for the boys. In 
fact, when sufficiently instructed themselves, trustworthy boys 
were assigned to groups of girls as catechists, teaching them 
Christian doctrine until some of the girls were ready to replace 
them. Very soon, therefore, girls ceased to attend Brother 
Peter’s school of San José. A special school with women 
teachers was erected for them by Bishop Zumarraga, similar to 
the one that was already functioning in the town of Texcoco, 
where Brother Peter had begun his school work a decade before. 

Meanwhile, being a man of vision and action, Bishop Zum- 
4rraga realized that Indian girls needed less attention along 
educational lines than the mestizas, those of Spanish-Indian 
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parentage, many of whom never learned the identity of their 
Spanish father and whose Indian mother abandoned them in 
their infancy. Like the biblical cockle—wild, rampant, and 
troublesome—such girls were becoming a real menace to so- 
ciety. It was particularly these neglected and defenseless 
mestizas and the grave social problem their presence created 
that Bishop Zumd4rraga had in mind when he approached Em- 
press Isabel of Spain and begged her to support the enterprise 
which brought to the New World the first beatas—members of 
a religious Sisterhood. The first group, six in number, arrived in 
Mexico in 1530 with Sister Catherine de Bustamante as superior. 
Five years later, Sister Catherine, having gone to Spain to get 
recruits, returned to Mexico with two additional Sisters for her 
community. Meanwhile, in 1534, Bishop Zumarraga brought 
with him from Spain eight lay women who were to cooperate 
with the Sisters in conducting schools for the girls. These lay 
women, like the Sisters, were Franciscan tertiaries; but they were 
not, like the Sisters, bound by the three religious vows or obliged 
to live secluded in the cloister. In fact, two of the women were 
married and accompanied their husbands to Mexico. 

Soon after their arrival the Sisters had a convent and con- 
nected with it a school for girls. In these, it seems, they were 
later assisted by some of the tertiary women, while others of the 
lay tertiary group opened schools of their own. To judge from 
the fragmentary records, the schools of the Sisters were open 
chiefly to such girls as the Sisters hoped would eventually join 
their ranks, whereas the school work of the lay women seems 
never to have been organized into an orderly system. In both 
eases, after about ten years of laudable zeal on the part of those 
who encouraged and supported the enterprise, Bishop Zum4rraga 
himself had finally to approve its abandonment. This is true 
especially with regard to the Sisters. None of their girl pupils 
joined their ranks, while the death of Empress Isabel in 1539 
was most probably the chief reason why the pioneer Sisters failed 
to get recruits from Spain. 

Despite the failure of their enterprise, there can be no doubt 
that both the Sisters and the tertiary lay women by their ex- 
ample as well as by their school work exerted an enduring in- 
fluence on womanhood in-sixteerith-century ‘Mexico.: . From ‘them 
the girls received catechetical instructions and ‘learried ‘lessons of 
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moral rectitude which they never forgot and which later, as wives 
and mothers, they transmitted to their household. By their in- 
telligence and piety they imparted a Christian tone to family 
life in the villages and towns, holding husbands and fathers to 
their Christian duties and leading the children by word and 
example to a practice of the lessons they were learning at school. 
Mendieta tells us that when he was guardian of the friary in a 
certain town, presumably Huexocingo, he “had more than three 
three hundred marriageable girls in the town who would assemble 
in the patio of the church and there teach one another with the 
greatest sincerity and honesty that one can imagine.” Concern- 
ing the girls who attended the school of the Sisters in the various 
towns where they established themselves, the same writer says: 

At this time many girls who entered the cloistered life of the 
Sisters, married when they became somewhat older and then 
taught those outside what they had learned from the Sisters 
while with them in the cloister; namely, Christian doctrine and 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, which at the proper time 
they chanted in their own convents, as is done by nuns and 
friars. Some of them, after being married, rather than burden- 
ing themselves with the care of children, continued their holy 
exercises and devotions. . .. Many of the girls, educated in the 


cloisters, became models of virtue and piety; wherefore it is 
recognized that the good they learned there has not been without 


fruits. 


Mendieta then relates several instances of women bravely facing 
the obstacles that confronted them in their efforts to lead a de- 
cent Christian life. He tells how women, trained in the tenets 
of Christian morality, fearlessly defended their virtue and honor 
in a land where only a few decades before womanhood in this 
respect was immeasurably far from being what the Creator and 
Saviour of man intended it to be. 

In the records of the time we find frequent mention of schools 
for girls, proving conclusively that this important phase of the 
conquest was not abandoned after the death of Bishop Zuméar- 
raga and the departure of Viceroy Mendoza. The Confraternity 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, for instance, continued to oper- 
ate the girls’ school which it had founded in 1538 in connection 
with the cathedral in Mexico City. Cervantes de Salazar, who 
wrote a description of the: sity: 1554,: tells us of a school for 
girls that in ‘the to the one that 
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Brother Peter of Ghent was conducting for boys. The Dominican 
historian, Davila Padilla, records that one of his confréres, 
Father Bernardo de Albuquerque, assembled a group of creole 
girls and organized them into a congregation of Dominican 
Sisters. This was before the end of the sixteenth century and in 
all probability these Sisters engaged in school work, a part of 
their convent being set aside for this purpose. From Lépez de 
Velasco we learn that in 1574 there was a school in Mexico City 
where girls were taught reading and writing. This school was 
conducted for needy children of Spanish parentage. As a matter 
of fact, already in the days of Viceroy Mendoza there were 
many private schools for girls in which reading and writing 
formed part of the curriculum. This was certainly true, accord- 
ing to a trustworthy record, of the private school in charge of 
Baltasar de Salto, a notary public. Best known, however, among 
the schools for girls and probably the most important in point 
of influence was the Colegio de Nuestra Sefiora de la Caridad, 
located in Mexico City and devoted to the education of girls as 
the corresponding Colegio de San Juan de Letrén was devoted to 
the education of boys. Although in 1572 Viceroy Enriquez urged 
certain much-needed reforms, he admitted that the girls’ Colegio, 
just mentioned, “is one of the most beneficial and necessary in- 
stitutions in these lands.” 
Francis Boroia Steck, O.F.M. 

The Catholic University of America 
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SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Education of any sort obviously entails a relation between 
educator and educand. The aptitude of the former must be con- 
sidered no less than the capacity of the latter. The necessity of 
sufficient knowledge on the part of the teacher, of an efficient 
technique in imparting this knowledge, of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the general psychology of teaching, has been fully 
recognized. These factors in the teaching situation are com- 
plemented, on the part of the pupil, by his intelligence, attention, 
talents and so forth. Any discussion of character education, 
however, usually emphasizes the réle or the nature of the pupil 
and gives little consideration to the equipment of the educator. 
It is characteristic of this state of things that there is an enor- 
mous literature on “problem children,” while hardly any mention 
is found of “problem teachers” or “problem educators.” 

Much has been said, to be sure, on the mistakes made by par- 
ents or by the family in general All kinds of malformation of 
character have been traced back, and not without reason, to such 
mistakes. Also, the need of understanding particular reactions 
and situations, the need of an adequate knowledge of how to deal 
with exceptional cases, has been pointed out repeatedly. Still, 
it seems to this writer as if much ought to be added to what has 
been said before. The purpose of this article is to throw some 
light on certain not uncommon problems. 

These problems arise from what may be described as a pe- 
culiar type of prejudice on the part of the teacher. Or, if the 
word “prejudice” connotes disparagement, which it is not in- 
tended to do, one may speak of certain fallacies in educational 
reasoning. There are several kinds of these fallacies. To analyze 
them all would be too lengthy a matter for the limited space of 
one article. Because of their particular importance only two of 
these fallacies will be discussed. They may be called the 
“fallacy of background” and the “fallacy of pessimism.” 

The “fallacy of background” leads, or at least may lead, to 
a mistaken judgment of the individual child and, accordingly, 
to a mistaken treatment of his personality. This fallacy consists 
in allowing one’s opinion of the individual child to be influenced 
in an undue degree by the knowledge one has of the child’s back- 
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ground. In a school, or any kind of educational institution, let 
us consider two children of the same age. One comes from a 
family known to be of a high moral standard; the tone of the 
other child’s family is, if not definitely immoral, at least not 
highly moral. The parents of the first child conscientiously 
fulfill their religious and civic duties. The other pair of parents 
is lax; they are known to be careless about their religious duties; 
they have been heard to profess opinions not in accordance with 
accepted moral principles. It is natural that a certain prejudice 
should develop in the mind of the teacher. She expects the 
first child to be “good,” and she will not be amazed, even if 
she does not anticipate such an occurrence, if the other child 
misbehaves. However, she tries to be objective and to treat 
both children in the same manner. Try as much as she will, 
she will almost inevitably fall a prey to her prejudice. This 
becomes obvious the moment these children commit some mis- 
deed. Let us assume that they both commit the same fault. 
The teacher, of course, will admonish or punish both children 
alike. But in her mind there arises a different attitude in 
regard to the one and to the other. In the case of the child 
coming from the “bad” family, the teacher will involuntarily 
arrive at the conclusion that the misdeed denotes a bad dis- 
position, that the individual act is but the first indication of 
an undesirable development. She considers this action as a 
“symptom.” She may be right, but she may also be utterly 
wrong. Influential though the background is, it is no absolute 
determinant. Flowers of purity have blossomed out of the slums, 
and abject depravity has been observed in the offspring of the 
best families and in the pupils of convent schools. 

Every child must be taken for what he is: an absolute unique 
personality. A personality has to be studied in itself, inde- 
pendently of all knowledge we may have of the antecedents, 
the background, the environment of the individual. This know- 
ledge can and must be utilized when we proceed to explain the 
individual character and attempt to correct it. But, first we 
have to know what this individual character is. And this can 
be found out exclusively by an impartial study of the personality. 

The “fallacy of the background” becomes especially effective 
in certain typical cases. One of these is the child of a mixed 
marriage. Experience teaches that mixed marriages often have 
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unfavorable results. Not infrequently the Catholic party grad- 
ually loses interest in his faith, comes to look upon certain laws 
as unnecessarily strict, begins to disregard them, and thus grad- 
ually drifts farther and farther away from the path of truth. 
This, however, does not mean that such an individual also and 
inevitably lowers his standard of morals. But it may imply that 
the child, notwithstanding the promise given, is not growing up 
in an atmosphere favorable to the development and the strength- 
ening of Catholic principles. On the other hand, there are not 
a few mixed marriages in which the faith of one partner finally 
overcomes the resistance of the other. The husband may become 
“sanctified by his wife,” and vice versa (I Cor. 7:14). Also, 
it is quite common for the non-Catholic party of a mixed mar- 
riage to take very seriously his or her promise to give the child 
a Catholic education. 

However, it is, generally speaking, justifiable to assume that 
a child of a mixed marriage is in greater danger of losing his 
faith or of not being encouraged in the fulfillment of his religious 
duties at home than the child of Catholic parents. The greater 
then is the necessity for the school to supplement what is miss- 
ing in the atmosphere of the home. This supplementation can- 
not be achieved by instruction and admonition alone. It has 
to be achieved, and mainly so, by making the teachings of 
Catholicism and the lives of Catholics lovable. This end will 
never be reached if, by any measures, the naturally trusting 
attitude of the child is destroyed. 

It is very easy to destroy the original confidence and trust 
on the part of a child. Children are much more sharpsighted 
than is usually assumed. They have a particularly well de- 
veloped—call it instinctive or intuitive—understanding of the 
attitudes others, children and adults, assume toward them. They 
are especially sensitive to any partiality. As soon as they dis- 
cover that there exists, on the part of the educator, some kind 
of prejudice, they become practically inapproachable. If, in the 
ease of such children, educational results are sometimes not what 
one would wish, the fault is not always with the children, or 
their parents; it is often with the educators, with the schools 
which failed to maintain an indispensable objectivity. Inci- 
dentally, this method of dealing with such children tends only 
to reinforce the growing antagonism to the Church and her 
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institutions on the part of the non-Catholic member of the mar- 
riage, whereas an understanding and loving attitude in regard 
to the child may have, and often has, a most favorable influence 
on the non-Catholic parent. 

Another instance in which some prejudice easily arises is in 
the case of the only child. The morality of parents who, though 
married several years, have but one child, should not be thought- 
lessly impugned. There are many reasons why a couple may 
have but one child besides those one usually assumes. And 
parents, of course, de not care to divulge the reasons. This 
prejudice against parents having an only child is as uncharitable 
as it is foolish. To pass judgment without sufficient factual 
foundation denotes indeed a lack of charity and is the very 
characteristic of silliness. 

It is true that the situation of the only child is of a nature 
to further certain undesirable developments, but it need not do 
so. The unfavorable conditions may be perfectly balanced by 
sensible educational measures, and often indeed are. But the 
only child knows himself to be in a somewhat exceptional situa- 
tion, and every factor strengthening this impression works 
towards a furthering of unfavorable development. To treat a 
child differently than the rest, because he is an only child, is a 
serious educational mistake which, while it may be easily 
avoided, unfortunately occurs quite frequently. 

It is equally wrong to credit a child with desirable character- 
istics simply on the basis of the fact that his family is of a high 
moral standard or has many children. One of the main aims 
of education is to make the growing individual aware of the 
fundamental fact that achievement, success, failure, and defeat 
depend chiefly on himself. This is also one of the fundamentals 
of the democratic ideal. In a democracy, it is only individual 
worth and individual achievement that count. There is no right 
deriving from the circumstances of one’s birth; and in principle 
there are no rights other than those pertaining to the human 
person as such. 

Thus the family, however excellent, should not be a factor in 
determining our judgment of an individual child or in determin- 
ing the way we are to handle the child. He has to be evaluated 
on the basis of his personality and his achievements. Whether 
his parents be outstanding members of the parish, or have a 
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great number of children, or are generous supporters of charitable 
institutions, or what not—all this should have no bearing what- 
soever on the judgment we are to form regarding the child. 

All such prejudices wrong the child, whether they be in favor 
of him or not. They make us less capable of understanding the 
child’s own nature and his needs because they lead to an inter- 
pretation which might not be evolved if the child’s behavior 
were studied independently of any preconceived ideas. Because 
we believe that the child of a “good” family is not inclined to 
evil doing, we may easily overlook the significance of some trait 
or some single action which, objectively considered, may be 
indicative of an impending malformation of character. Because 
we credit, automatically as it were, the child of a “poor” family 
with a definite inclination towards evil, we are apt to judge 
harmless, albeit incorrect, behavior in a way that may have 
serious results when it fashions our educational attitude. It 
cannot be repeated often enough that the judgment of any per- 
sonality whatsoever cannot be founded on other data than those 
derived from direct, objective, and comprehensive observation 
and analysis of behavior. 

The present writer has emphasized more than once, in writings 
and in lectures, that it is impossible to get an adequate idea of 
a person’s character by observing him only under certain con- 
ditions. To estimate a character it is necessary to gather all 
attainable facts regarding behavior—that is, all characteristics 
of behavior under the manifold circumstances of life. To know 
a child’s behavior while at school is to know little, unless this 
knowledge be supplemented by observations of the child’s be- 
havior when uncontrolled, when at home, when with other chil- 
dren. A child may behave perfectly in school and be intolerable 
at home; he may be “the best child in the world” at home and 
@ nuisance in class. He may be apparently “good” when under 
the eyes of his parents or teachers, and malicious, aggressive, 
even cruel, when dealing with other children, especially weaker 
and younger ones. He may prove difficult and disturbing either 
during school hours or at home and yet be helpful, eager to defend 
the weak, willing to do any kind of work for others, when left 
without supervision. 

It is, therefore, not necessarily the illusion of a doting parent 
when he or she tells the teacher that the same child who is a 
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nuisance in school is a “treasure and a joy” at home. Different 
surroundings give rise to different reactions. And if, in a definite 
environment, there arise undesirable reactions, it is always wise 
to ask oneself whether or not the nature of this particular en- 
vironment can be changed so that such reactions will no longer 
ensue. The changes are often so small that they appear insig- 
nificant and are not considered at all. Here, too, the individual 
analysis may furnish valuable indications. In any case one has 
to be conscious that a child, in his behavior, is largely the 
product of his environment, and that his personality is far from 
being so stable as to ensure a constant behavior in changing 
surroundings. 

The “fallacy of the background” is committed frequently and, 
in a way, naturally. There is, of course, a strong presumption 
that a child’s personality mirrors the kind of family atmosphere 
in which he grew up and by which he still is influenced. But 
it is no more than a presumption, which may or may not be 
justified in the particular case. Another factor furthering this 
fallacy is that its principle apparently simplifies things. It 
usually supplies the educator with a set of indications as to what 
to expect from the child. Were this principle truly reliable, it 
would indeed dispense with the necessity of much individual 
analysis. However, it is not reliable, and nothing can spare us 
the painstaking analysis and observation to which every child 
is entitled and which we have a bounden duty to carry through. 

The second fallacy to be discussed here, which has been called 
the “fallacy of pessimism,” owes its frequency to similar reasons. 
It consists in taking as an absolute sign of a future undesirable 
development or of unfavorable dispositions any form of mis- 
behavior. This fallacy rests on a confusion between the objec- 
tive meaning of an action or trait and its subjective or personal 
significance. It arises mainly because of the erroneous notion 
which this writer has called elsewhere the notion of a “dictionary 
of symptoms.” This notion implies the idea that the “same” 
trait or the “same” single action has, under all circumstances 
and in all individuals, necessarily the same significance and 
origin. 

Any action, habit, or trait contrary to the accepted standard 
is considered, on the basis of this fallacy, as indicative of evil 
disposition and predictive of a future development on undesir- 
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able lines. While it is obviously possible that such a develop- 
ment may ensue, it is by no means sure. One is misled by the 
apparent “sameness” which, however, in many cases vanishes 
as soon as the trait, action, or habit is considered, not in isola- 
tion, but together with the total context of a personality, its 
history and its actual situation. 

There is an old adage which has lost nothing of its truth in 
spite of its triteness: if two people do the same thing, it is not 
the same (si duo faciunt idem, non est idem). We may have 
quoted this saying many times, but we seldom act accordingly. 
Consideration of the meaning of this adage becomes, in fact, 
rather inconvenient. It is much easier to be content with ap- 
parent sameness than to set out to discover individual differ- 
ences hidden beneath the appearance of identity. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that laziness, for instance, 
may have very different origins. At first sight a child is said 
to be lazy, and that is ali there is to it. But a more penetrating 
analysis often reveals that in one case laziness is born of bodily 
deficiency; in another, it springs from an attitude of revolt; in 
a third, it is the expression of hopelessness and distrust. It may 
result from a protest against treatment the child considers— 
rightly or not—as unjust; it may indicate aggressiveness against 
the parents or against any kind of authority; it may be owing 
to the dissatisfaction an exceptionally gifted child feels because 
the tasks demanded of him are too easy; it may be due to the 
fact that the child despairs of ever reaching the goal set for him, 
or the one he secretly sets for himself. 

Speaking of bodily deficiency as a cause, not only of laziness 
but of many other troubles, habitual as well as occasional, it 
seems not out of place to emphasize how necessary it is that 
a thorough physical examination be given any child causing 
trouble. Before such a child is subjected to special educational 
measures or referred to the child psychologist, the guidance clinic, 
or any other similar agency, one ought to have thoroughly 
checked his physical condition. Slight bodily troubles, espe- 
cially of a chronic nature, may so weaken the vitality of the child 
that all kinds of undesirable reactions ensue. These troubles are 
not at all mainly “nervous”; they are, quite the contrary, mostly 
of other origin: anemia, a tubercular condition, or endocrine dis- 
turbance may be mentioned in this connection. Apparent breaks 
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in the development of character must be given particular at- 
tention. A child who until a short time ago behaved satisfac- 
torily and now creates difficulties, becomes aggressive, disobe- 
dient, restless, may be determined in his behavior by purely 
mental (that is, mostly, environmental) factors; but sometimes 
his behavior is caused by bodily troubles among which slight 
disturbances of the post-encephalitic type, such as may develop 
during any kind of infectious disease—grippe, scarlet fever, 
measles, epidemic parotitis, and others—are particularly impor- 
tant. 

If such an organic cause can be excluded, the psychological 
explanation has to be attempted. Nothing is done in the way 
of improving the situation if we simply content ourselves with 
repressive measures. This procedure is dictated by the “fallacy 
of pessimism.” It is assumed that evil actions are always and 
essentially indicative of evil disposition. So they are, in a certain 
sense, since such an inclination towards evil is part of man’s 
fallen nature. But, since this inclination is present in the 
personalities of the good as well as in those of the bad, it has 
no explanatory value in an individual case. The taint of original 
sin is the same in all men. 

Just as laziness can spring from many and very different 
causes, so it is with all other forms of misbehavior. And nobody 
can know what the causes are in a given case, unless this case 
is thoroughly analyzed. 

We may refer to the example mentioned above. An evil action 
in a child of a “poor” family is interpreted as a symptom of 
incipient moral depravity. Maybe it is. But this possibility 
exists equally in the case of the “good” child. Eventually, mis- 
behavior in a child of a “good” family, who until now did not 
give rise to any complaint, may be more serious than the “same” 
behavior in a child with a less perfect background. We are 
inclined to condone slight breaches of discipline or any kind 
of misbehavior in a child who usually behaves well. One may 
question the wisdom of this attitude. Such a child is supposed 
to know what is right and wrong; that is, he accepts the standard 
of his environment and his conscience develops according to this 
standard. If he deviates from the principles to which he is 
accustomed and which govern his life, there must be some par- 
ticular reason. On the other hand, the child who grows up in 
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a less strict atmosphere may commit some misdeed rather 
thoughtlessly, because he has no such principles by which to 
gauge the rightness or wrongness of any of his actions. 
Mistakes occur also because of the vocabulary children use. 
Sometimes we laugh at a child using a word in an inappropriate 
manner. But teachers and educators too often take such mis- 
takes seriously and see behind them much more than there ac- 
tually is. Especially if an inappropriate word is used in regard 
to religious things, the sensibilities of the all-too-conscientious 
teacher are wounded and the apprehension arises that the child 
means to be disrespectful. Take a child who has not been ac- 
customed to the vocabulary the teacher prefers. Perhaps at 
home there is not much talk about religious questions. The 
child has not learned to employ the suitable words. He may 
have come to the parochial school only lately, although he is 
already eight or nine years old. But he is clever, interested, 
eager to discover things, willing to acquire any kind of knowledge 
he encounters. Say he is the child of a mixed marriage. In the 
home the Catholic party avoids introducing too many conversa- 
tions on religion lest the other be bored or—and this may be a 
wise policy—with the idea of accustoming him or her to the 
Catholic way of thinking. So the child lacks the vocabulary 
another child, perhaps less intelligent, has learned long ago. 
Suppose the teacher tells the children of St. Francis of Assisi 
and recounts the famous story of St. Francis and the wolf: how 
“Brother Wolf” was convinced that he did wrong; how he be- 
came tame and a playfellow of children; how finally he died and 
was mourned by the whole town. It is a lovely and a poetic 
story and half-well told usually does not fail to impress the 
minds of children. Now the child of whom we spoke listens not 
less eagerly than the rest. Perhaps his imagination is more 
active and he grasps the peculiar poetry of the story better than 
many another. But he regards the story just as another story. 
And while the teacher tries to impress the children with the 
religious meaning of the tale, this child remarks: “But this is 
a fairy-tale, isn’t it?” To anyone, not prejudiced and not a 
victim of the pessimistic fallacy, this remark is perfectly intel- 
ligible. The term and concept of “legend” are unknown to the 
child; to him all wondrous tales are fairy-tales; he is very far 
from being disrespectful. What he means is that this story is 
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not of the same kind as a report on Washington at Valley Forge, 
or the life of Christ as told in the Scriptures. So far, the child 
is quite right. The only thing to do is to explain to the class 
the difference between a legend and a fairy-tale. One may 
rely on it that the other children, though they may apply the 
words correctly, do not truly know this difference. Asked what 
a legend is, they may very well answer: “A fairy-tale of saints 
and their doings.” In fact, this is probably what most of them 
think. All would be well if the teacher really understood the 
situation. What happens, not infrequently, in such and similar 
cases is this: the teacher is profoundly shocked. She suspects 
lack of respect for holy things, even the traces of unbelief; she 
recalls that the child comes from an “indifferent” Catholic home. 
And so, she severely reproves the child; tells him that this is 
a legend and not a fairy-tale; that it is a story of the miraculous 
doings of one of God’s saints; and, perhaps, goes even so far as 
to insist that the child has to believe the story because it is 
about a saint. 

This reaction on the part of the teacher is as unpedagogical 
as possible. Furthermore, she goes further than she is entitled to 
go. No one is obliged to believe ad litteram any of the miracles 
reported of any individual saint unless the Church has pro- 
nounced upon the authenticity of them. We have to believe 
that God can work and does work miracles, and that he may 
do so by means of human agents. We have to believe ad litteram 
all the miracles contained in the Scriptures. One may be a very 
good, faithful Catholic and still not believe in this or that 
legend. If the child is intelligent and inquisitive, he will find 
out before long that the teacher was wrong. That such a dis- 
covery is not exactly conducive towards strengthening the au- 
thority of the teacher is obvious. One never should make any 
statement, objectively erroneous, not even with the best inten- 
tions. If the falsity of the statement is discovered by the child, 
the intentions are frustrated anyhow; and the chance is, especial- 
ly with intelligent children, that they will discover the truth, 
sooner or later. 

Moreover, the fact that the teacher’s sensibilities are shocked 
—they need not be, of course, but often are—has no bearing 
at all on the educational situation. The only thing to do in 
such a case is to find out what the child really means. And 
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this can be done easily by asking him whether he is acquainted 
with the term “legend” and whether he knows the difference 
between a legend and a fairy-tale. Of course, the teacher must 
be equal to the task of explaining this difference to the class. 

The inadequate handling of such occurrences is a result of 
the fallacy we are discussing. Remarks of a certain kind are 
considered always to have the same significance, irrespective 
of the individuality of the child and his particular situation. 
Also such remarks, or in other instances, actions, are taken to 
be indicative of a bad disposition, of undesirable habits of 
thought, of a readiness to deviate from the path of righteousness ; 
briefly, as symptoms of an incipient or already present mal- 
formation of character. 

Against the viewpoint which is sustained here, one objection 
may be raised. Experience, it will be alleged, teaches that sub- 
sequent development justifies the pessimistic outlook in a great 
number of cases. This argument, however, is itself fallacious, 
because of two reasons. The first is an error in statistics. The 
teacher, of course, sees only the development as it occurs during 
the years of schooling. What happens afterwards is in most 
cases unknown to her. She has, therefore, no means of com- 
paring the ultimate results. She can only contend that her un- 
favorable prognosis is justified within the limits of her observa- 
tions; but she cannot assert the same of her favorable predic- 
tions. She does not and cannot know how many of those she 
considers on the way towards definite goodness go astray after 
they have left school. It may be that the manner in which they 
deviate from the normal is not quite the same; the “good” are 
perhaps more disposed to develop neurotic rather than immoral 
characters. But the teacher does not know either how many of 
those she considered to be on the path towards perdition find 
their way back in later time. Thus, her factual basis is quite 
insufficient. 

Secondly, this argument neglects the important fact that the 
very attitude of the teacher may well be conducive towards an 
undesirable development of character. The unfavorable opinion 
the teacher has of a child is quickly detected by her pupil and 
cannot fail to influence the latter’s attitude. Everyone is depend- 
ent, in a greater or lesser degree, on the opinion others have of 
him; his self-evaluation is influenced by this opinion, however 
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much he may try to free himself from this suggestion. This is 
particularly true of children. They have no achievements upon 
which to found a consciousness of self-value; the opinion of 
adults, whom they consider as powerful agencies and capable— 
as they in fact are—of fashioning their whole life, determines 
to a large extent the opinion they have of themselves. It may 
not always be the case that a child will live up to the expecta- 
tions one has of him, but it is usually true that he will quickly 
catch the downward trend implied in an unfavorable judgment. 

Any exceptional situation is apt to discourage a child. Every 
incident that brings out a noticeable difference between himself 
and the others deepens the natural consciousness of inferiority. 
The only child in a group of children, of whom nearly all have 
several brothers and sisters; the child of a mixed marriage among 
others who come from thoroughly Catholic families; or the child 
of non-Catholic parents who for some reason or other decide to 
send their child to a Catholic school—all these children are in 
exceptional situations. They must, accordingly, be treated with 
special care. More attention must be given to them, because 
they are—not for reasons of background or innate depravity, 
but for reasons of their situation—in danger of becoming victims 
of an intensified inferiority complex and, therefore, of an un- 
favorable development of character. 

What has been said in the preceding pages could easily be 
illustrated by case histories and incidental observations. The 
limited space of an article, however, forbids such documentation. 
This is a definite disadvantage, since the statements thus made 
assume a more dogmatic character than the present writer wishes 
them to carry. The problems seem, however, important enough 
to warrant discussion even if the factual basis of concrete 
observations has to be omitted. 

RvupotPH ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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TWENTY YEARS: RETROSPECT AND CHALLENGE* 


I am glad to appear on this program. 

In the first place, I have opportunity of expressing deep ap- 
preciation of all that Father Murphy has meant to us through 
these many years. Through kindness to a multitude of indi- 
viduals of all ages and through devotion to the childhood in 
this state, he had made a contribution that cannot be measured 
in words. 

In the second place, I may think once again of a record of 
growth and achievement that had seldom been surpassed by 
any group—your own record during the last twenty years, and 
I am offered a chance to place before you some suggestions and 
several challenges for your consideration as you continue to grow 
and achieve. 

Now in which respects have you made progress that has 
merited and attracted attention? There are several that should 
be mentioned. 

Training—Twenty years ago, there were many undertrained 
elementary and high school instructors. Gradually this situation 
has changed. Through all these years, it has seemed that all 
Sisters have gone to summer school, a major record in itself. 
The results are even more commendable. Twenty years ago, 
the inadequacy was two-fold: there was not enough quantity 
and the content, both in subject matter and in education, was 
insufficiently adapted to your and your children’s needs. To a 
large extent, this inadequacy has been removed. 

Mastery of Subject Matter—Two decades ago, in this group, 
there was a genuine belief that pupils should learn something. 
In practice, this was sometimes a bit painful. Memorization in 
too many rooms was a big thing. So was text-bookish subject 
matter. We will always need to work hard, but the hard way 
was stressed then whereas the goal is the point of emphasis in 
this modern group. This goal includes more subject matter, en- 
riched subject matter and an ever widening and clarifying vision 
of a field. It includes an ability to study to express one’s self 
and to use many materials. Finally, it includes practice in 


* Address delivered at Annual Teachers and Principals School Meet- 
ing, Diocese of Columbus, August, 1942. 
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working and living with others. In brief, the Sisters have always 
been devoted to faithful endeavor and the mastery of subject 
matter, but in recent years they do these things through up-to- 
date processes and in a helpful environment. 

Personality.—At the beginning of this period there were many 
whose experience had been limited. They had not seen enough 
of good teaching and they lived in a professional world in which 
they could not be keenly aware of this essential art. They did 
not read widely. Their interests were too few. They did not 
know enough of subject matter or of education. They could 
not prepare their work properly from day to day. Their methods 
were poor. In their faces, one saw earnestness, hard work, 
affection, but not the personality of a teacher. Gradually all 
these things, in the main, have changed until one is distinctly 
jolted if he does not see a bright face when he meets a teaching 
Sister—if he does not begin to see in her life the interests and 
attitudes and capabilities that should be developed in the chil- 
dren. In brief, one finds increasing pride in personality that is 
both pleasing and strong because of increasing pride in 
living a rich life. 

Democracy.—A strong person believes in democracy. It has 
been most pleasing to see, first, the growth in strength and then 

“ the growth in zeal for a delightful group situation in each of 
many rooms. There has never been much of harshness; harsh- 
ness is an expression of fundamental weakness. There was 
awkwardness, but it was in rooms where strength had not yet 
been refined. There was also the teacher-centered but this has 
gradually given way to the democratic until in practice and in 
conversation one finds keen interest in the individual and the 
group, in sharing, and increasingly, in planning together. This 
planning together and this interest in the whole individual in a 
desirable group situation may soon be distinctive features in 
your schools. After all this time, it is a happy privilege to say 
to you that you have shown that you yield to no one in the 
field of modern education in your love for democracy and in 
your effort actually to move effectively in its direction. 

Teaching Ability —We can remember when a substantial num- 
ber used poor methods. The statement should be more sweeping; 
too many taught poorly. It was not their fault. It was the 
fault of no one. They had not had a chance. There is now in 
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almost every school one or two or more exceptionally effective 
teachers. There are others who are quite acceptable. It is 
a thrilling experience in any of these schools to see the effort that 
is being made to shift the line between these groups so that a 
majority will be exceptionally effective. This is one of the truly 
great movements in our day. One reason it is great is that you 
will never let it cease. 

Here are several areas in which noteworthy—and frequently 
i" noted—progress has been made by the group you now represent. 
| These advances in training, in mastery of subject matter, in per- 


sonality, in democracy and in teaching ability bring one almost 
&§ abruptly to a question as to how you will define your interest 

: in the child. Three points are certain: (1) your interest is not 
; the same as it was twenty years ago; (2) you have a definite and 
: deep desire to be professionally up-to-date; and (3) you are a 
, far bigger and far stronger person than was your counterpart of 


; 1922. In the notes that have been placed before you, you will 

‘ observe a line that crosses a page. 

{ Interest in the Child—That line represents all the school 
people of whom you are aware. Most of them, if we think of 
subject matter and the child, are probably a little to the right or 
left of the middle point, although some very valuable folks are 
far to the right or left. Where would you place yourself, the 
school, the children, the community? In which direction are 
you inclining—your school, the children, the community? There 
is a constant shift in position on this line. Are you and your 
school moving in the same direction? Here is some of the most 
significant growth your group has made, and the next few years 
will be serious. The question is not where you will be, but the 

. clearness with which you define that position to yourself and to 

t the world. In making this definition, the next step is to react 

' with an open mind to the positions taken by all other strong and 

growing groups. 

The Better Schools—As the teachers have made an inspiring 
record, so have the schools. They have advanced relatively 
much from memorization to independent thinking, from the text- 
bookish to the use of many materials, from handwork or lab- 
oratory or workshop activity to a rather constant intertwining of 
workshop and reading and discussion, from predominantly one 

program or group or mold to the many programs or groups or 
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molds and from interest in the physical and technical to interest 
in the inner life of the group and the individual. 

If we may accept for the moment this statement of personal 
and institutional progress, we should now ask what are your 
present interests and plans for further improvement. With the 
hope that I might place an accurate picture before you, I wrote 
to several Sisters in this and other dioceses and to a half dozen 
public school officials. I told each one I would not use his name 
if he would be so kind as to tell me what he would say to you. 
I think you will agree that they advised me generously and 
well. If you wish some one’s true estimate of your worth, you 
would not ask for his compliments but for his suggestions. All 
of these people have great respect for you. 

One Sister mentions the thing your lives have often expressed 
to me. It has always seemed to me that you like something. 
When she mentions patriotism, for instance, she thinks of real, 
hardworking, sincere people and of ideals that can and should 
live in the hearts of children. It is easy for her to want a 
teacher in any group or school to be one who gives to children 
the fire which burns in his own heart. 

A venerable principal, a Sister, encourages careful reading of 
professional and non-professional books, magazines and peri- 
odicals, visits to other schools and work for college and uni- 
versity credits not so much for the credits as for the training. 
Another Sister expresses the widespread love of books and read- 
ing. This feeling is so strong in this group that we may antici- 
pate some model reading rooms and even a definite contribution 
in the realm of recreational reading. Perhaps in this encouraging 
situation we may hope that in each school there will be a teacher- 
librarian who has at least six or eight semester hours of train- 
ing in library science and who devotes at least one teaching 
period a day to the reading room. A county superintendent ad- 
vocates a systematic and varied reading program in the teaching 
field, in the general field of literature and in current events. He 

‘favors also visiting and observing outstanding teachers, summer 
school attendance and travel. 

A strong city superintendent favors “careful preparation” day 
by day and for weeks in advance; a Sister said “enthusiastic 
preparation.” This superintendent hopes you will read many 
textbooks, periodicals and theses, and that you will keep up 
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with current events. He says children admire the teacher who 
knows what is going on in the world even to the winning of a 
derby race or a football game. The Sister wants all pupils in 
grades one to twelve to study current events, and she favors 
reading of at least one professional journal. The superintendent 
favors visitation, living the life of an important citizen in the 
community, active membership in teachers’ organizations and 
the writing of an occasional article. A second Sister desires 
faculty meetings for groups in the same subject matter fields 
with plenty of planned discussion. She calls especial attention 
to the fact that your problems are the same as those of the 
teacher across the hall. On this last point a county superin- 
tendent advocated a spirit of cooperation among teachers and 
schools. He says that we have become aware of sharing within 
the individual classroom (at least in the lower grades), but we 
have no conception of sharing beyond the classroom door, across 
the hall, and particularly across community lines. He suggests 
an article on the use of competition to reach new heights and of 
cooperation to consolidate the gains. 

A superintendent in 2 wealthy city says that, given proper 
conditions including genuinely democratic participation in de- 
termining policies under which they work, teachers will grow 
in service. He prefers to think in terms of democracy rather 
than of in-service growth. 

In all of these statements, the middle-of-the-road position is 
taken. An able instructor could adhere to all of these ideas and ~ 
remain where most of your schools are, or at a point toward 
which they are moving. Here I wish to offer a summary of the 
suggestions of a Sister whose work I have known for many years 
and who has always been within one or another of these middle 
groups. She believes the growing teacher should think ahead to 
the postwar period with reference to subject matter, procedures, 
objectives; that as you improve a child’s attitudes, ideals and 
habits you improve your own; that one needs to understand the 
changing world and to be prepared to help youth attain the 
newer skills that will be required in working and in living; that 
one should know and study with an open mind the different 
systems of education; and that a pupil should become imbued 
with a real understanding of what is meant by a democracy, 
through a belief in its innate excellence in spite of manifest 
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shortcomings and through a loyalty to its maintenance and de- 
fense. In addition, she favors guidance and acceleration. 

From these comments by members of the Sisterhood and by 
several leading superintendents in the public schools, one may 
assume that you will continue to grow in terms of training, 
mastery and enrichment of subject matter, personality, de- 
mocracy, teaching ability, interest in the child and the de- 
velopment of certain present interests such as reading, visual 
instruction, current events, citizenship, daily preparation of 
work, common problems, the democratic situation, social science 
and literature and the different systems of education. In view 
of the crisis we are now in we should add that we may count 
on your guidance in helping pupils and parents to relate them- 
selves properly to the tremendous movements and situations, in 
the schools and in the world, that will follow the war. Ob- 
viously, in-service growth is, and will continue to be, one of your 
major interests. 

Now, in closing, what challenges may we offer you? What — 
just beyond present effort is worthy of your next endeavor? I 
have been thinking of these in particular: 

1. Within a few years, the typical teacher in this group will 
read the equivalent of 100 books a year. 

2. You will seek earnestly to live the richest lives of any 
people in the teaching profession. 

8. You will be outstanding in the fields of social science, 
health and home economics. 

4. You will try to make your class and school the best de- 
mocracy in the world. 

5. While adhering to a middle-of-the-road position, you will 
study all views with an open mind and you will have a large and 
clear view of schooling the whole child. 

6. When the general public considers your work and schools, 
it will think, first, of extraordinary teaching ability. 

L. L. Lournian. 
State Inspector of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE HUMANITIES AND A CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The year 1942 marked a milestone in the teaching of the 
Humanities at the Dominican College of San Rafael, for this 
was the fifth year in which a program of integrated learning 
has been offered the student body. A new college generation has 
begun the course, offered first in 1937 to half a dozen brave stu- 
dents as an experiment, and now to the whole freshman and 
sophomore groups as the core of the Dominican curriculum. 
Since the Dominican Order was created to refute heresy 
through the fullest use of its members’ intellectual powers, it has 
always stressed the interest of its founder, St. Dominic, in the 
training of the mind, as well as the soul. Hence, though the 
Dominican College is small in numbers of students, it is large 
in purpose, for it exists to train its students to be thinking, 
cultured Catholic women whose motto, like that of their 
teachers, is Veritas. To think, to discriminate, to know the 
faith—these have been the basic aims of a Dominican education 
over the past seven centuries, yet in that time the educational 
methods used in the process have been changed as often as 
seemed necessary and wise. Such a change in procedure has 
been the integration of courses which is called the Humanities. 
The term “Humanities” is sufficiently vague to cover a wide 
variety of courses. At one extreme is the inclusive University 
of Chicago “College” program, which was described by one stu- 
dent, as quoted in Dr. Boucher’s The Chicago College Plan, “. . . 
the course attempts to cover the history of man and mankind 
from earliest times through the present day. It includes the 
literature, art, music, architecture, religion and philosophy of 
each period of history. It gives a broad sweep of history that 
is breath-taking in its scope.” At the other extreme are courses 
which are intended to present somewhat similar material through 
a series of weekly lectures touching on various aspects of litera- 
ture, art, music or history which present a chronological survey 
of a given period, but which guarantee no real familiarity with 
it except on the part of the lecturing faculty, and tend to confuse 
the student with a superficial treatment of the more colorful 
aspects of the subject instead of helping him to a real knowledge 
of it in the acquisition of which he participates. The Dominican 
College Humanities Program is planned to be like neither of 
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these; it attempts to make the distinction which- William James 
made between “knowledge of acquaintance” and “knowledge 
about,” and to take long enough to do it to eliminate the 
criticism of the Chicago course (made by the same student who 
defined the Humanities, and also quoted by Dr. Boucher): “It 
gives a broad sweep of history . . . it gives a picture of man’s 
achievements in the field of thought, and in the arts—but it 
covers none of these adequately and does none of them justice.” 

At present, the program covers the two lower division years, 
the first being devoted to a study of the civilization of the 
Ancient and Classical World to 476 A.D., the second to the 
civilization of the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance, to 
c. 1500. The course, which is evaluated at seven units of credit, 
includes two units each of history and literature, one unit each 
of art, music and philosophy, and a weekly conference period. 
The history forms the core to which the other subjects are cor- 
related, and all other departments try to regulate their progress 
to it. The faculty members who teach in the Humanities have 
an outline for the work of each semester, and in the biweekly 
faculty meeting report what material is being covered in the 
current discussions in the separate fields, and what special 
emphases are being made. This keeps each teacher and course in 
touch with every other teacher and course, and the specialized 
subjects, after such an exchange of ideas as the faculty meetings 
usually produce, gain in richness of content and clarity of orien- 
tation. For each is taught not by and for itself, but as one 
element of a total cultural development; the students do not 
make the error of thinking that the Gothic Cathedral or con- 
trapuntal music developed in an otherwise static world, for each 
is seen against its whole background. 

Since all college students need to be trained to write well, 
each student in the Humanities writes a short weekly paper, and 
a long monthly one on topics suggested by her reading, by class 
discussion, or by one of the teachers. The long papers are re- 
stricted to subjects large enough to involve library research, are 
presented with outlines, bibliographies and footnotes, and are 
expected to teach the regular term paper techniques. The whole 
time of one member of the English Department is given to these 
papers; they are read by the Conference Director to suggest 
topics for profitable discussion, by the teacher in whose field 
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their subject matter falls for content, and by the composition 
teacher for grammar and style. Each paper then forms the sub- 
ject for an individual weekly conference. 

The weekly group conference occupies the key position in the 
Humanities program. The materials which have been presented 
in different subjects, by different people, from different points of 
view must be considered, evaluated and made to fit into the 
larger pattern of the course. On the success of this integration 
the success of the Humanities depends; the problem of correiat- 
ing readings, class discussions and papers into a unified whole can 
best be shown by two sample week’s outlines, one from each 
year. In each case, the third week of the First Semester is 
chosen. 


Humanities I 


History—1. Mesopotamia and Sumeria. 
2. The Age of Hammurabi. 


Literature—1. The Gilgamesh epic. 
2. The Code of Hammurabi. 


Music—1. Music in Ancient Civilization. 
Art—1. The Art of the Early Babylonians. 


Philosophy—1. The Origin of 
(1) The Idea of God. 
(2) The Idea of Immortality. 


Humanities II 
History—1. The Church in the Fifth Century. 
2. The Church Fathers. 
Literature—1 & 2. St. Augustine’s Confessions. 
Music—1. St. Ambrose and the Ecclesiastical Modes. 
Art—1. Early Christian Art. 
Philosophy—1. The Philosophy of St. Augustine, I. 
It is in the Conference that the freshmen feel the vitality of the 
early Mesopotamian people; there they are stimulated to see 
the connection between the idea of God and the ziggurat, the 
Idea of Immortality and the Gilgamesh story. The Conference 
also encourages the sophomores to think through the problems 
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of the Early Church; the heresies, the widespread influence of 
which caused St. Ambrose to write hymns and St. Augustine to 
define dogma, and the lack of organization which brought St. 
Ambrose forth as a diocesan organizer, St. Gregory as organizer 
of the Church at large. The conferences are exciting, important 
—they are the very heart of the Humanities Program. 

No such all-inclusive plan, however, runs altogether smoothly. 
The major problem with which the Dominican Program has had 
to contend has been that of getting the weekly outline into a 
sufficiently closely correlated unit. For example, though Roman 
History in a particular century may be important, the same 
century may have had little or no important literature; or while 
the Medieval Town was emerging from feudalism there may 
have been no change at all in medieval music. Should the Roman 
literature be overstressed, the towns neglected, for the sake of 
integration? After several semesters of experimentation, the 
guiding principle of first things first was adopted: the students 
are told why less stress is put on Roman literature than on 
Greek drama, and none of the greatness of the Greek is sac- 
rificed for the sake of superficial chronological continuity. Here 
again the Conference functions to minimize any possible con- 
fusion in the student’s mind. After all, the compass of a century 
or two is easier to grasp than the by no means unknown college 
program which includes Ancient History, Shakespeare, the Ap- 
preciation of Modern Art, and Scholastic Philosophy! 

Another problem has been that of credits. The underclass stu- 
dent who carries fifteen units of college work and who has a 
definite planned science program, as in the rigidly outlined pre- 
medical course with its hours of laboratory science, or in the 
languages, in which she may wish to take a combination of two 
or three related Romance language courses, finds the Humanities 
course impossible, perhaps during the first year, certainly after 
it, for with other requirements there simply are not hours enough 
in the week. For these students, limited in number, the college 
provides regular freshman and sophomore courses. When the 
course was first inaugurated, there was also some question in the 
students’ minds as to the acceptability of Humanities credits in 
the event of transfer to other colleges. In no transfer has there 
been any question made about them, however. 
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In stressing “knowledge of acquaintance” for “knowledge 
about” a still further problem has had to be met. The study of 
art and architecture and music, even though correlated to that 
of history and literature, must mean something more than 
merely reading about them; to develop discrimination and good 
taste (which is the only real education in the arts) must mean 
first hand contact with them, personally, directly, repeatedly. 
Happily, at Dominican College there has always been an ap- 
preciation of the cultural, so there were available all sorts of 
materials to round out the Humanities. The Music School has 
hundreds of records, a basic requirement in educating the ear; 
it goes further in encouraging the Schola Cantorum to study the 
music for each period and present it to the Humanities Group. 
For example, a sixth century Mass, worked out from neumes, was 
sung by the Schola to complement the history of the Early 
Church. In studying art, the college was fortunate enough to 
have a complete collection of the Arundel Prints, with which the 
students soon became familiar. The College Art Gallery is in 
constant use for exhibitions to illustrate the periods being 
studied—perhaps of Greek sculpture, or of illuminated manu- 
scripts, or of Italian or Flemish primitives. There is also avail- 
able to the students a large loan collection of framed prints 
which they may borrow to live with, and really to “know from 
acquaintance.” San Francisco, within an hour’s journey from 
San Rafael, affords the easy use of three excellent art museums 
with general displays of sculpture and painting, as well as 
specialized collections of interest to Humanities classes, ranging 
from Greek vases and medieval armor to Renaissance furniture. 
So, by drawing on all available resourses, the necessary intimate 
knowledge of the arts, not easy for a small college to achieve, is 
made possible. There have been, and will be, other problems 
which have arisen in connection with the Humanities, but these 
are a fair sample and will serve to illustrate why their solution 
has consumed a large share of the time and attention of the 
college administration over the past five years. The question as 
to the justification of the expenditure of so much thought, time 
and money is therefore a fair one. Has it been worth the effort? 

The answer to this question can only be made in terms of the 
aims of the College. If the Dominican graduate is a thinking 
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and cultured Catholic woman, the College has served its purpose; 
if the Humanities Program has aided in achieving that end, it, 
too, is justified. The problems of life in a warring world are 
infinite and unpredictable, and if the college can train its stu- 
dents to evaluate sources, to make generalizations, to dis- 
criminate wisely, to think straight, to adjust more easily to the 
new, having learned from and discarded the outgrown old, it has 
made a real contribution to the future well being of its students. 
These are exactly the aims of the Humanities course, and, inso- 
far as the course is well organized and taught, the student is well 
trained and the purpose of the college is well served. 

There is, of course, no complacent smugness on the part of the 
Humanities staff, which knows that the ultimate and perfect way 
of presenting the material will perhaps never be achieved; ex-- 
periment still goes on, and changes are made every semester. 
But there are some observable results which encourage the Ad- 
ministration to persevere. The teachers in the Language and 
Science Departments feel that Humanities trained students ap- 
proach new learning situations more objectively and purpose- 
fully. Students who transfer to Dominican from other colleges 
feel that they lack the broad Humanities background. The par- 
ents of some of the students who felt at first that the course was 
too difficult, or involved too much study time, have come to value 
it for the changed attitudes and increased appreciations of their 
daughters. Best of all, the girls who were the first-year experi- 
menters, back in 1937, are now in graduate school or in jobs, and 
seem to have used their Humanities-learned techniques in adjust- 
ing with a minimum of difficulty to their new situations. 

The most satisfying proof, however, that the Humanities Pro- 
gram fills a real need, from the student’s point of view, lies in the 
fact that last year the girls asked to have it continued into the 
Junior year, to cover the Modern World. This has not yet been 
done, for it involves problems of credits and majors which must 
be given much thought in any accredited college before drastic 
changes are made; but that there is felt to be a need for it is a 
tribute from the most critical evaluators of any new educational 
procedure, the students themselves. It is a reasonable request 
and will, no doubt, eventually be granted; in the meantime, how- 
ever, the course will go on in the same general pattern, for it 
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does seem that the Humanities Program has been an innovation 
in educational procedure which has provided student motivation 
for the better carrying out of the Dominican College aim—that 
of graduating intellectually trained, culturally discriminating 
Catholic women. 


Mary J. Fouey. 


Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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LITURGICAL IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Perhaps the very title of this paper, “Liturgical Ideas for 
School Publications,” opens at once a controversy. Some of 
you will say to yourselves what was said to me last week, “There 
is no such thing as liturgy in dealing with periodicals and school 
publications. Local themes are needed; let the liturgy stay 
where it belongs.” We are all agreed on the fact that the pri- 
mary consideration for any publication is what goes into it. 
There must be interesting, significant content; there must be 
artistic format; there must be good taste, harmonious color, 
variety, organization, and a relationship of theme to content. 
Can these be achieved through the liturgy? Is it far-fetched 
search for liturgical theme? 

Perhaps, if we go back to our point of controversy just to 
show that the liturgy is local, it will help somewhat. By liturgy 
here we do not mean rubrics and ritual; we mean rather spread- 
ing the Christ Life. Our Saviour did not come only for the 
inhabitants of Palestine who lived in His time. He was yester- 
day; He is today; He will be tomorrow. Christ wills the holi- 
ness of His mystical Body; all Christ’s mysteries help to bring 
about this holiness; one way of knowing the mysteries of Christ 
is by associating ourselves with the Church in her liturgy. How- 
ever fine a piece of poetry, a work of art, a musical theme may 
be, it is always wizened and hampered if it lacks truth. The 
mysteries of Christ are truths. By a fuller realization of and 
participation in these mysteries do we go to God, to Truth. 

First of all, let us consider the titles of school publications. 
Here are two parallel columns of titles quoted in recent press 
bureau publications as recipients of honor: 


Class A Class B 


Periwinkle Fountain 

Pow Wow Veritas 

Loom The Seraph 

Tom Tom The Reaper 

Fact and Fancies The Bethlehem Star 


Each may vote for column A or B as he or she wishes. It is 
evident at once that “B” has the approval of a Catholic group. 
Would you sooner have your publication called “The Jingles 
Bells” or “The Angelus”; “The Announcer” or “The Precursor”; 
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“The Sampler” or “Fine Linen and Purple”? When one knows 
that the griffin is the symbol of the divine and human nature in 
Christ, the title of Canisius College newspaper gains in sig- 
nificance. St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, has 
“The Sator,” the planter, the sower for yearbook title; “The 
Lanthorn” from the school motto “The Lord is my Light” is the 
Nazareth Academy title; Mercy High significantly has a quar- 
terly, “The Mercedes.” All these have a liturgical note. 

So, too, can liturgical activity assist to restore to a place of 
honor among Christians the traditional liturgical seasons if we 
use liturgical ideas in our school publications. Why not stress 
the feasts of the month in our newspaper? Take March for 
instance; there will be a Patrick, a Joseph, a Thomas, a Frances 
in every parochial high school. Why not feature the names of 
students whose feast day falls in the current month? 

Why not in March find the names of all fathers who have 
Joseph for a patron and in a liturgical column ask St. Joseph 
for blessing on the labors of other Josephs here and now? 

The year book theme can be liturgical, too. Praise is the © 
expression of the deepest need of the soul, the voice of life and 
joy, the creative theme par excellence. Why not, then, use the 
“Gloria” for the theme? It could be done in this way. Have - 
a foreword centered on “Glory to God in the highest.” Show 
that the hearts and minds of the faculty and students are united 
with those of the angels in heaven in singing the praises of the 
Divine Trinity. Through this school year their hopes, their en- 
deavors, their triumphs have had for their goal to give “glory 
to God” to bring peace to men. Have the dedication be the 
“Gloria” itself written in verse form and illuminated as one sees 
cards from the Benedictine press. For the opening section there 
could be a picture of the angelic hosts on the Bethlehem hills. 

That would be on the lower right-hand page; while balancing 
it in the type and color selected for the dedication, the upper 
right-hand page could carry this quotation from Job: 

“When God laid the foundations 
of the earth, 

The morning stars praised Him 
In unison, 


And the angels made a 
Joyful melody.” 
(Job XXXVIII, 4, 7) 
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The foundations could be the school surroundings; the morning 
stars praising in unison, the student body; the angels making 
melody, the faculty. 

There could be a second division carrying in the lower right- 
hand page Noel 50, St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, New Jersey; 
the balancing quotations here might be (again in type similar to 
opening) 

“Laudamus te, Benedicimus te 
Glorificamus te, Gratias agimus tibi” 

Within this division we could have for the “laudamus” the re- 
ligious functions of the school year, opening Mass, retreat, May 
Day, etc. It could center about “Great is the Lord and greatly 
to be praised.” The “benedicimus te” could have “singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord” for its keynote. 
Here choir, orchestra, band might be featured. For the “glori- 
ficamus te”’—‘“bringing glory tc His name” could be the 
achievements of the year. Finally, for “giving thanks for Thy 
great glory”—the “gratias agimus tibi” there could be the guid- 
ance of the year—sermons, religious instructions, vocation week 
programs stressing what is done by priests and pastors. 

Another liturgical idea for Year Books might be the candle. 
- Light is the fittest symbol of God, the Absolutely Pure Spirit. 
For the opening page sections one tall candle on the right-hand 
page might be balanced by a Chambers’ picture “Light of the 
World” on the left-hand page. The text, “the Lord is my light 
and my salvation,” could be centered and run over both pages. 
Here the school scenes and faculty pictures could be included. 
The Baptismal Candle balanced on the left by a picture of fresh- 
man renewing baptismal vows could open the school section. 
“Receive the burning light and keep thy baptism without blame” 
would be an appropriate text. Activities of freshman and in- 
dividual or class pictures of freshman might follow. For sopho- 
mores the two candles blessed on the Feast of St. Blase would 
be the right-hand page division. Opposite would be a picture of 
sophomores having their throats blessed. A text from the day 
would be the center unit. 

Juniors in turn would have three-branched candlestick of Holy 
Saturday; three Juniors with candles, chanting “Lumen Christi,” 
would be the balancing picture. The “Lumen Christi” translated 
would be the text. Finally for Seniors there would be one candle, 
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the Easter candle, and opposite the picture of Seniors as angels 
at the resurrection tomb. “That He will by an infusion of His 
Light upon me enable me to celebrate the praises of this candle” 
is the text to use. In all these divisions the respective class 
mentioned would be pictured as a class and in class activities. 

Finally, here is an outline that might suggest to some how to 
use the “Good Shepherd” psalm for a year-book theme. 

Picture of Good Shepherd. 


“He hath set me in a place of pasture.” 
1. School views, surroundings. 
“He hath brought me up on the water of refreshment.” 
1. Significant of Baptism 
(a) Freshman class 
“He hath converted my soul.” 
(a) Sophomore and junior classes formed in school 
tradition. 
“He hath led = on the paths of justice for His own name’s 
e.” 
(a) Seniors. 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they have comforted me.” 
(a) Religious ceremonies—May Day, Retreat, 
(b) activities. 
“Thy mercy will follow me all the days of my life.” 
Alumnae, mothers, teachers, etc. 


These are only a few ways whereby we can spread the Christ 
Life in 1943—through the adoption of liturgical ideas for our 


school publications. 
Sister Frances TEReEsa. 


Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


REVISION OF CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN U. 8. STUDIED 
BY EDUCATORS 


A study looking to the reorganization of the American Cath- 
olic school system has been launched with a meeting of a special 
committee of the National Catholic Educational Association 
held in New York City. 

While it is emphasized that the committee exists only to 
study the entire question and to make recommendations, and 
that these recommendations may not be accepted by the N.C. 
E.A., nevertheless the undertaking of this work gives the first 
substance to a project which has been in the discussion stage 
since 1889. 

The war has given a certain impetus to the study, authorities 
state, but the whole undertaking is one of long standing. Un- 
derlying the study for reorganization is the deep-seated con- 
viction on the part of some educators that American youths 
should complete their college work and come to their profes- 
sional or graduate studies about two years earlier than they do 
now. Such acceleration presents special considerations in the 
Catholic field, of which minor and major seminaries are an 
integral part, since it will involve bringing young men to sacer- 
dotal studies at an earlier age. 

The value and necessity of reorganization was admitted by 
all of the members of the special committee, which also agreed 
that any reorganization should be on the basis of three levels— 
elementary, secondary, including the first two years of college, 
and higher, for professional specialization. There was general 
agreement, it was said, that the present system is two years too 
long; that the present eight-year elementary school should be 
retained, but that, by rearrangement of the curriculum, pro- 
vision ,be made whereby bright pupils could go through the 
entire elementary course in six or seven years, and finish sec- 
ondary education at the age of 18 or 19. 

Any plan for the reorganization of the American Catholic 
educational program, the committee agreed, must: 

Make the greatest possible contribution to the glory of God 
and the sanctification of souls. 
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Harmonize most closely with the best Catholic and American 
traditions, and with the Bishops’ Program for Citizenship. 

Give rise to the least possible change in buildings, teaching 
staffs, and curriculum. 

Result in the best program educationally. 

Result in the soundest plan financially. 

The Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.8.C., of the Department 
of Education of the University of Notre Dame, is Chairman of 
the special committee. Other members include: the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward B. Jordan of the Catholic University of America, 
the Rev. William J. McGucken, 8.J., of St. Louis University; 
the Rev. Dr. Clarence Elwell, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of the Diocese of Cleveland; the Rev. Leo J. Streck, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Cold Spring, Ky.; the Rev. John J. Voight, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of New 
York; the Rev. John L. Harrington, Principal of the Central 
Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Felix Newton 
Pitt, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Louisville; 
the Rev. Dr. Francis McNellis, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Diocese of Altoona, and Brother William, C.8.C., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

RURAL PROJECT PROPOSED FOR YOUTH COUNCILS 


Declaring the situation is critical, the Youth Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference urged Diocesan Youth 
Councils “to proceed at once with the formation of some program 
to bring Catholic youth from urban parishes to Catholic rural 
homes next summer and early fall as farm laborers.” 

“The farm labor shortage has passed the acute stage and has 
become desperate,” the Diocesan Directors’ Bulletin said. 


“Almost a fifth of the nation’s milk cows, for instance, are 
being slaughtered while the need for milk continues to rise. 
Thousands of fertile farms are being left fallow, while the need 
for food-stuffs increases by leaps and bounds. The reason for 
this suicidal curtailment of farm produce in the face of rising 
prices and rapidly growing needs is the shortage of farm labor. 
Enlistment in the armed forces of the country and the tempting 
bait of high cash wages have drawn from the farms the bulk 
of their young ablebodied laborers. Unless some manpower 
relief can be ) Bnerv to the small farmer quickly, this dis- 
astrous trend toward crop curtailment will continue and may 
hamper seriously our war effort. 
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“Our city youth groups have it within their power to supply 
the missing farm labor manpower. Last summer there were 
several ay controlled experiments made in the use of city 
youth as farm laborers. .. . 

“It is the considered judgment of the Youth Department ex- 
pressed to the Annual Meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
recently by its Episcopal Chairman (the Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo), that the Diocesan Youth Councils 
are to be encouraged to proceed at once with the formation of 
some program to bring the Catholic youth from urban parishes 
to Catholic rural homes next summer and early fall as farm 
laborers. Undoubtedly, the Government will shortly propose 
some type of training course both for the city youth about to 
= the farm and the farm family about to receive the city 
youth. 

“Further information on this land corps matter will be given 
in next month’s Bulletin; meanwhile, this sketchy introduction 
is furnished so that some notice of intention to act in this vitally 
important crisis may be made by the local Youth Director, or, 
better still, by the Bishops of the respective dioceses. Those of 
us who have conducted camps—which, in one sense, are only an 
artificial return to nature—can see quickly the numerous benefits 
to be derived by city youth spending the summer at farm work. 
We can appreciate, too, the complexity of negotiating such a 


transfer. ce our pledge is given, and crops are planted on 


faith in that pledge, we must fulfill our agreement. The land 
corps presents a unique opportunity for genuine service to youth, 
arents and Catholic farmers by our youth groups. Here is a 
iving, interesting, big, patriotic project for Youth Councils to 
get busy on NOW.” 


ORAL SPANISH 


In reply to a letter written by the head of the Department of 
Foreign Languages of one of the nation’s largest public school 
systems, concerning the pronunciation of Spanish, i.e., whether 
to teach the Castilian or the so-called Spanish-American, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, 
expressed the opinion of the Union in the letter quoted below. 
Since this is a question that is asked frequently in these days of 
the Good Neighbor program and the resultant unity between the 
peoples of the American continent, and because it is a matter of 
great interest to many teachers, the Pan American Union feels 
that Dr. Rowe’s letter should come to the attention of educators. 

The correspondent referred to a writer in the New York Times 
who contended that Castilian pronunciation is the “standard,” 
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and that it is “the mother tongue and common denominator of 
twenty dialects of New World Spain.” 


... 1 am very glad to give you the opinion of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union with reference to the teaching of Spanish. 

Competent authorities, among whom one could not include 
the writer in the New York Times whom you mention, seem to 
agree that the matter of adopting a standard pronunciation with 
regard to the teaching of Spanish is a relatively simple problem, 
as a result of the remarkable unity of the Spanish language. It 
is not true that there are “twenty widely differing dialects of 
Spanish spoken in Latin America.” The Spanish spoken in 
Latin America (called indistinctly espafiol or castellano, but 
usually the latter) is the same as the language which was per- 
fected in Castile and prevailed in most of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Since the earliest times there have been differences of pronuncia- 
tion. “These differences,” according to the leading authority in 
the field, Navarro Tomas, “are deeper and larger in number be- 
tween the various regions of Spain than between the Spanish 
American nations.” And he adds: “Neither is Spanish American 
pronunciation uniform in all America nor the Andalusian in 
Andalusia, nor the Castilian in Castile. Philologists have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is not possible to find absolute 
phonetic uniformity even among the people of the same village.” 
But the scholars are equally emphatic in asserting that such dif- 
ferences do not constitute dialects. This point becomes clearer 
if one thinks of what happens in the case of English. 

The important thing to the American teacher and student is 
that Spanish, as spoken in Europe and in America, has more 
uniformity of pronunciation than English and absolute uni- 
formity of vocabulary, syntax, analogy, and spelling. This is 
specially noticeable in the case of educated Spaniards and Spanish 
Americans. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the 
speech of any cultured Spaniard or Spanish American is good 
Spanish. In reality, the only characteristic of Spanish Amer- 
ican speech which makes any difference to the American student 
of the language is the way of pronouncing C before E and I and 
Z before any vowel. In this all Spanish Americans agree; they, 
like the people of southern Spain, pronounce them like a voice- 
less 8, while the majority of Spaniards pronounce them like the 
TH in the English word FAITH. As far as the American public 
is concerned, the controversy about Castilian Spanish and so- 
called South American Spanish is hardly more than an academic 
discussion between those who want to retain the TH sound and 
those who prefer the S. 

In view of the above considerations, it seems to me that school 
authorities ought to emphasize the high regard we have for 
Latin American culture by adopting the following attitude in 
connection with the teaching of Spanish: 
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_ If the teacher is a Spanish American or an American trained 
in Latin America he should be permitted to pronounce C and Z 
as he is accustomed to do; Americans who are training to be- 
come teachers should be encouraged to favor the speech char- 
acteristics of his Spanish-speaking fellow Americans. 

I hope that whatever decision is adopted by school authori- 
ties, proper attention is given to the teacher’s right to utilize his 
training free from arbitrary rules, and to the importance of 
recognizing the cultural achievements of our Spanish American 
neighbors as exemplified in their treasured language. 

L. S. Rowz. 
Director General, 
Pan American Union. 
SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


One of the greatest scientific tributes in history is being 
planned throughout the United States for May 24, 1943, when 
hundreds of American universities, colleges, private schools, and 
technical institutions will join The Kosciuszko Foundation in the 
nationwide commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the “Father of Modern Astronomy,” Nicolas 
Copernicus, Polish astronomical genius, and of the publication 
of his masterwork, “De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium,” 
which proclaimed the heliocentric laws of the solar system and 
the mobility of the earth through the heavens, thereby over- 
turning the ancient geocentric system of Ptolemy of Alexandria 
and revolutionizing man’s outlook upon the universe. . . . Fifteen 
additional colleges, teacher training schools and high schools have 
just been affiliated with the Catholic University of America, Dr. 
R. J. Deferrari, chairman of the Committee on Affiliation, re- 
ports. Of the new affiliates four are in Florida, three in Colorado, 
two in Massachusetts, and one each in Delaware, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, New York and Connecticut. Before any 
school can become affiliated with the Catholic University it must 
meet certain requirements as to instructional efficiency and gen- 
eral faculty competence. Of the total of 333 institutions which 
have met these requirements, 81 are colleges, 12 junior colleges, 
19 teacher training schools, 16 nursing schools and 205 secondary 
schools. . . . The New England Unit of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, meeting December 5 at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass., named the Rev. Dr. George Q. Friel, O.P., 
chairman of the department of education at Providence College, 
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Providence, R. I., to head a committee instructed to draw up a 
manifesto on liberal arts education. The group also named the 
Rev. Jerome Dee, O.S.B., Dean of St. Anselm’s College, Man- 
chester, N. H., its president for the coming year. . . . The Rev. 
Joseph A. Koonz, a priest of the Diocese of Albany, who is pro- 
fessor of religion and student counselor at Fordham University, 
has been elected president of the Eastern Association of College 
Deans and Advisers of Men, which includes virtually all major 
colleges in the eastern states. ... The Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman, 
8.J., Vice-President and Dean of Studies at Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, since 1936, has been named President of Georgetown 
University, succeeding the Very Rev. Arthur A. O’Leary, S.J. 
Father O’Leary, head of the oldest Jesuit educational institu- 
tion in the country for the last seven years, has been assigned to 
parochial duties at St. Aloysius’ Church, Washington, D. C., his 
boyhood parish. . . . In an effort to counteract the flood of secular 
“eomic” publications, the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, project 
devoted to providing religion teaching aids, has inaugurated 
Topiz, monthly eight-page publication, presenting in illustrated 
colored form historical material dealing with the Catholic Church 
and her leaders. Director of the new feature is the Rev. Louis A. 
Gales, who is a co-editor of the Catholic Digest, also published 
in St. Paul. The first issue of Topix shows in a series of strip 
drawings and dialogue the life and death of St. Maurice, or 
Mauritius, leader of the famed Theban Legion, who defied his em- 
peror and was martyred rather than sacrifice his Christian ideals. 
Other features planned for the near future deal with Father 
Damien, Apostle to the Lepers of Molokai, and St. Stephen... . 
A new National Catholic Advisory Committee for the Girl Scouts 
held its first meeting at the national headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts in New York. The committee, composed of Catholic lay- 
women from each of the twelve regional Girl Scout areas, was set 
up at the suggestion of the Rev. Robert Brown, liaison officer 
between Girl Scouts, Inc., and the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Each member was ap- 
pointed with the approval and consent of her Ordinary and will 
be available for consultation and assistance in interpreting the 
Girl Scout program and in extending its use to more Catholic 
girls. Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, national director of the Girl Scouts, 
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in addressing the committee, pointed out that there was a great 
demand on the part of young girls to take an active part in the 
war effort. . . . The new radio series dramatizing the Catechism 
in 50 one-act plays for children is now a regular feature on 35 
stations, the Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., Director of the Defend- 
ers of the Faith, announces. Last year 5,000 radio programs by 
transcription were put on, he adds. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


The Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., who, as Director of the 
School of Speech and Drama at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, has directed and supervised hundreds of young actors and 
actresses, has left the campus temporarily to play a role him- 
self—that of the typical Army chaplain. 

Father Hartke will enact this role in the forthcoming RKO 
picture, “This Is America,” and has gone to the Army Chap- 
lains School at Harvard University, where the first “shootings” 
of the picture will take place. Playing the leading role, Father 
Hartke will be supported by 385 regular Army chaplains receiv- 
ing their training at Harvard. From Harvard the locale will 
shift to Fort Blanding in Florida. It is estimated that shooting 
of the picture will take about three weeks. 


One hundred and seventy students of Manhattan College 
visited the American Red Cross blood bank center in New York 
on the anniversary of Pearl Harbor and donated blood to the 
organization. 

The action was taken following a rally on the campus at which 
the students were addressed by Martin J. Conboy, prominent 
Catholic attorney, and Brother A. Victor, F.S.C., President of 
the College. 


When the students of the West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School started to sell bonds, their objective was a total of 
$300,000, enough to buy a bomber. They began in September, 
and in the closing days of the drive last month they not only 
had achieved their goal but had surpassed it by $20,150—or 
enough to buy a training plane to train men for possible duty in 
their bomber. 
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The total sales, rising from week to week, received their final 
impetus at a victory rally at which representatives of the Army 
and Coast Guard attended. The play “Jeanne d’Arc” was pre- 
sented as an inspiration. 

* 

Students at St. Paul’s Academy, Washington, D. C., presented 
a “Victory Operetta” last month, but the main objective was to 
sell bonds and stamps—and they did very well, indeed. Girl 
students, dressed as WAACs and Red Cross aides, went through 
the audience, and 5 per cent of the admissions went also for 
stamps. At the end, Sister Rose Estelle, head of the grade 
school, said in a mite of understatement, “Yes, I think we have 


enough for a jeep.” 
* 


The 350 pupils of the Immaculate Conception High and Grade 
Schools, Celina, Ohio, have gone to war, and in one month sold 
$71,274.05 in war bonds and war stamps—and this they did in 
a town of only 4,000 inhabitants, which has no war plants and 
is a center of the hard hit farming industry. The grade school 
children sold $56,609.95 worth; the high school total was 
$14,665.10. 


More than 600 Providence College alumni are in the nation’s 
armed forces, it was announced in the fall issue of the Alumni 
Bulletin. Of the 114 who were graduated in May of this year, 
98 are in the armed forces. 

* * 

Mt. St. Mary College for Women, Hooksett, N. H., has 
achieved a 100 per cent student pledge for individual purchases 
of War Savings Bonds. 

Each student has promised to buy at least one $25 bond before 
the end of the school term. By June the college expects to con- 
tribute more than $1,700. 

Through the efforts of two seniors at St. Joseph’s High School, 
Manchester, N. H., the United States air forces are likely to re- 
ceive a new combat plane bearing the name of the school, some 
day in the summer of 1943. 

A goal of $75,000 has been set to be rasied among 310 students 
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and their families in a campaign launched by John Macuilevicius 
and Leonard P. Keane. 

Their first drive was to sell enough war stamps to purchase a 
$1,000 reconnaissance car as a Christmas gift for the armed 
forces. By November 18 this quota had been reached, and the 
following day, before a new goal could be announced, another 
$1,000 in bonds had been sold. 

By Thanksgiving Day when the campaign was only 50 days 
old, a total of $11,316 in bonds had been purchased. The youth- 
ful salesmen immediately announced the $75,000 combat plane 
drive for the winter and spring months. 


* 


A pre-flight aeronautical course, designed to fit students for 
subsequent training in war industries and to equip them with 
knowledge requisite for a coming air-age era, has been added to 
the curriculum of the Catholic Girls’ High School at Los Angeles. 
Forty have registered for the new course, which is confined to 
juniors and seniors. 


a 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Education for Democratic Survival, by Walter E. Myer and 
Clay Coss. Washington: Civic Education Service, 1942. 
Pp. xi + 264. Price, $1.50. 

The authors of this useful little manual are authorities in the 
field of civic education through their various ventures like the 
American Observer, The Weekly News Review, the Junior Re- 
view, the Young Citizen and the Civic Leader which circulate 
widely in the public schools and through such interpretative 
books as The Promise of Tomorrow and Making Democracy 
Work, How Youth Can Do It. In realization that many ele- 
mentary and preparatory school teachers are unaware of ready 
sources of facts, ideas, and aids, the last hundred pages set forth 
materials on the use of newspapers, editorial writers, columnists 
(with a characterization of the more influential), serviceable 
secular magazines of opinion (with pertinent information), news 
summaries, forums, and round-tables over the radio, educational 
films (commercial and governmental with instructions of how 
to acquire their use), selected books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles on current affairs (ranging the whole gamut from radical 
to conservative), foundations, organizations and associations 
with national, civic, reform and educational objectives (with 
location, purpose), and books and pamphlets on the war and 
peace plans. 

Catholic publications, associations and writers are conspicu- 
ously missing, possibly because of their inactivity and failure 
to take the responsibility for definite positions and support of 
positive rather than negative programs at a time when every 
radical has a plan to reshape the world and save his type of 
democracy. Yet never in world history will there be such a 
groping as in the chaotic years of pestilence, hunger, depression, 
reconstruction of occupied lands and of the enslaved peoples 
under imperialism, and the vaunted freedoms after the defeat 
and collapse of the fascistic dictatorships. 

Mr. Myer and Mr. Coss in Education for Democratic Survival, 
a trenchant title, apparently hold that our tragic position today 
is due to a failure to understand the last war, to organize a 
proper peace, and to maintain industry and prosperity in our 
own land. This was due in turn to the ignorance of our states- 
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men in foreign affairs and world economics and their supine 
weakness before the pressure of constituents. Therefore, Amer- 
ican youth, if it is to do a better job after winning World War 
II than did its fathers, must be schooled in public affairs and 
political understanding. Schools should be organized to meet 
the crisis in modern western civilization which has been on the 
decline since 1914. 

Yet the authors, with some suspicion of their readiness to meet 
this need, declare: 

Other industries have been converted, but not education. The 
schools are not moving forward; are not assuming leadership 
in political preparedness. That is a strange thing. Even 
stranger is the fact that many of them are moving backward, 
retiring more securely within their shells. In hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of high schools, less rather than more time is being 
given to the study of the living (and dying) present. Schools 
which have been giving some time to the study of the definite, 
concrete problems which citizens must know about if they are to 
act wisely, are now giving less. 

International law must be retrieved. Communism must not be 
allowed to emerge as a reckless force. Tariffs, racialism, secular- 
ism, and imperialism must not leave the four freedoms as impo- 
tent as Wilson’s “fourteen points.” Idealism must not be allowed 
to settle into a reactionary apathy. The people at large must 
be instructed. The schools should do something about it—not 
only for pupils but for adults. They should guide the youth 
movement along democratic ways. The problems of the present 
must be considered continuously in class after class, year after 
year. Graduates of high schools should be made more civic 
minded than citizens who have had less formal education or a 
less favored birthplace. With this in view, the authors offer 
curriculum suggestions which may be very helpful for teachers 
and progressive schools. 

And the social sciences are not overlooked: 


We need history, chronological history, for the b ogpe- and 
perspective it gives us. We need the systematic study of eco- 
nomics and politics. We need individual and social ethics and 
logic and philosophy. We shall have these things again some 
time, along with other essentials of good living which we are 
temporarily putting aside. 


Today the stress is on “doers,” scientists of one sort or other, 
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glorified mechanics and artisans, but in the years to come there 
will be needed thinkers whose plans, let us hope, will be 
predicated upon the experience of the past and a sound moral 
philosophy of life. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


The Crisis of Our Age, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: 

Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 338. Price, $3.50. 

This is a popular, though scholarly, book. In it the eminent 
professor of sociology of Harvard University presents in popular 
fashion the main content of his monumental four-volume work, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics. While we say it is a popular 
book, we must hasten to add that at times the language is con- 
siderably above A-B-C caliber. For example, the title of Chap- 
ter VII reads: “Tragic Dualism, Chaotic Syncretism, Quantita- 
tive Colossalism, and Diminishing Creativeness of the Contem- 
porary Sensate Culture.” Yet, what follows under this title— 
it has been transferred bodily from the larger work—makes at 
least relatively simple reading. 

Sorokin ably describes the present-day world’s social blackout. 
But he does more. He points to its causes—the real causes and 
not mere symptoms. In doing so he enters deeply into many 
different fields—into philosophy, religion, ethics, law, the arts, 
the sciences. He shows in what way these have failed or gone 
seriously astray. He calls for a speedy change, for a revolution 
of basic values and for conduct in accord with true basic values. 

As in his larger work, so here the brilliant sociologist distin- 
guishes three forms or super-systems of culture patterns of civil- 
ization, namely, the sensate, the ideational, and the idealistic. 
A study of the culture of the ages shows that these dominant 
forms tend to rise and fall. We have just been living in a sen- 
sate culture. All signs point to its disintegration, hence “The 
Crisis of Our Age.” But this has happened before. Results 
were usually dreadful. Nevertheless there was an eventual turn 
to a higher and better type of culture. There was not-a con- 
tinued decline into the abyss. As Sorokin himself states this 
(p. 323) : 


At the close of the sensate periods of the past the formerly 
magnificent edifice began to totter. Material pleasure and com- 
forts, unity, security, safety, and freedom progressively declined. 
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War and other forms of strife, brutality, bloodshed, and destruc- 
tion became endemic. Efforts to patch up the crumbling system 
invariably miscarried. Under such circumstances people could 
not fail to perceive eventually the hollowness of sensate culture, 
the hopelessness of further sliesiaies to sensate values, and the 
impossibility of attempting to preserve an orderly way of life 
on so rotten a foundation. This realization, in turn, led to a 
defection from the banner of sensate culture and values and to a 
transfer of allegiance to ideational or idealistic values which 
appeared to be eternal, indestructible, and independent of any- 
thing material and external. Through this fiery ordeal was the 
catharsis, or purification, of society from its sensate sins and 
vices finally achieved. 


The Crisis of Our Age contains a great amount of information. 
Social and Cultural Dynamics contains far more information. 
The reading of the former popular volume should whet the 
appetite of the reader for the latter more comprehensive and 
more fundamental work. 


Epear ScHMrIepe.er, O.8.B. 


The Nazi War Against the Catholic Church. Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. Pp. 144. Price, 


$0.10 plus postage. Quantity prices. 

The German Nazis are engaged in “a calculated effort to root 
out and destroy the Christian religion” in a “shameless effort 
to substitute a boastful and bloodthirsty paganism for the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” it is affirmed in a booklet which has been 
published by the National Catholic Walfare Conference. The 
booklet has been printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, French and Italian. 

Bearing the title “The Nazi War Against the Catholic 
Church,” the booklet presents indictment after indictment against 
Adolf Hitler and his followers, based upon Nazi documents, 
declarations from notable figures in the Church, including His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, Cardinal Hlond, exiled Primate of 
Poland, and members of the Hierarchy of Germany, and accounts 
of atrocities and other acts of persecution given by eye-witnesses 
to the Nazi terrorism. 

“Adolf Hitler and his Nazis have perpetrated an assault upon 
the Catholic Church which in cunning, deceit, audacity and wan- 
tonness matches anything his dive-bombers and his armored 
divisions have done,” the foreword states. “The assault upon 
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Christianity has accompanied, it has indeed guided and given 
ultimate meaning to the violations and aggressions of his armed 
forces. 

“This assault is no haphazard thing. It was and is a calcu- 
lated effort to root out and destroy the Christian religion. It 
was and is a shameless attempt to substitute a boastful and 
bloodthirsty paganism for the Sermon on the Mount. It is the 
vainglorious effort of the power of darkness, of the voice of 
destruction, to quench the Light which shineth in darkness, to 
still the Word by which were made all things that were made. 
Hitler’s impious disciples proclaim him a divinity of strife, hate, 
and slavery, surpassing the Prince of Peace, the God of Love, 
Whose service is perfect freedom.” .. . 

Chapters in the booklet deal with the Concordat between the 
Holy See and the German Reich, 1933-34, subsequently so fre- 
quently and flagrantly violated by the Nazis; excerpts from 
the Holy Father’s epochal Encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge, 
which severely arraigns the foes of the Church in Germany; 
accounts of persecution and terrorism in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Germany, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and France. 


Books Received 
Textbooks 


Antoville, Henrietta D., and Trube, Catherine: Practical 
Mathematics, Book I, Book II, Book III, Book IV. New York: 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. Pp. 337; 342; 336; 336. Price, 
$1.04 each. 

Bolander, Ella Langenberg: Make Your Own. A book of 
simple decorative projects. Sandusky, Ohio: The American 
Crayon Company. Pp. 46. 

Bridgman, George B.: The Seven Laws of Folds. Pelham, 
N. Y.: Bridgman Publishers, Inc. Pp. 64. Price, $2.50. 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Opdycke, John Baker, and Gillum, 
Margaret: Extending Good English. Book Two. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 462. Price, $1.48. 

Dorris, Fern E., and Tapp, M. Virginia: Learning To Look at 
Our World. New York: Silver, Burdett Company. Pp. 186. 
Price, $0.96. 
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Dull, Charles E.: Modern Chemistry. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Pp. 604+ xxiv. Price, $2.00. 

-Furfey, Paul Hanly, Ph.D.: A History of Social Thought. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 468. Price, $2.75. 

Hart, Walter W., Gregory, Cottell, and Schult, Veryl: Mathe- 
matics in Daily Use. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
376. Price, $1.22. 

Kany, Charles E.: Spoken Spanish for Flying Cadets and Our 
Armed Forces. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 183. 
Price, $1.00. 

Morrill, Abbie A., Bessey, Mabel A., and Walsh, John V.: 
Applied Office Practice. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 368. Price, $2.00. 

Swain, James O.: Rumbo a Mezico. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 208. Price, $1.36. 

Wynn, William T.: Grammar Essentials. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Turner E. Smith & Co. Pp. 211. 


General 


Blakely, Paul L., 8.J.: We Wish To See Jesus. New York: 
The America Press. Pp. 144. Price, $2.00. 

Doheny, William J., C.8.C., J.U.D., Trans.: The Pater Noster 
of Saint Teresa. A Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 150. Price, $1.50. 

Dolan, Rev. Dominic, Editor, The Rosarian’s Handbook of the 
Society of the Rosary Altar. New York: The Apostolate of the 
Rosary, 141 East 65th St. Pp. 152. Price, $1.50. 

Greiven, Robert F., 8.J.: His Father’s Business. New York: 
The America Press. Pp. 100. Price, $1.50. 

Krzesinski, Andrew J., Ph.D., 8.T.D.: Is Modern Culture 
Doomed? New York: The Devin-Adair Co. Pp. 158. Price, 
$2.00. 

Malaise, Joseph, 8.J., Trans.: The Following of Christ. New 
York: The America Press. Pp. 346. 

Talbot, Francis X., 8.J.: Shining in Darkness. Dramas of the 
Nativity and the Resurrection. New York: The America Press. 
Pp. 153. Price, $2.00. 

Topix. A Christian Challenge to the Comics. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Catechetical Guild, 128 E. Tenth St. Quantity Prices. 
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Pamphlets 

Clinchy, Everett R.: The Growth of Good Will. New York: 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave. Pp. 64. 

Field, Marshall: The Relationship between Problems of Chil- 
dren and Problems of Manpower. New York: National Citizens 
Committee of the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. New York: 122 East 22nd St. Pp. 18. Gratis. 

Pope Pius and Poland. New York: The America Press. Pp. 
82. Price, $0.10. 

Scott, Martin J., SJ.: This My Body. No Pope Can Be 
Wrong Teaching Doctrine. New York: The America Press. 
Pp. 24 each. Price, $0.10 each. 

Smith, Rev. William J., S.J.: Is It Catholic Action? New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. 

The Nazi War Against the Catholic Church. Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. Pp. 83. 

Treacy, Rev. Gerald C., 8.J.: Stories of Great Saints for Chil- 
dren. Four Pamphlets. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32 
each. Price, $0.05 each. 

Treacy, Rev. Gerald C., 8.J.: Stories of the Apostles for Chil- 
dren. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Camppext, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


Sister Mary Donatus MacNick te, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


FAITH AND FREEDOM READERS 
A new basal reading series that is attracting wide attention 
throughout the country. These beautifully written and illustrated 
books make Catholic principles of Christian social living the basis 
for training in citizenship. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


BETZ: BASIC MATHEMATICS 
A one-year emergency course covering arithmetic, informal geom- 
etry, elementary algebra, and numerical trigonometry. Provides 
the preliminary training needed for many courses required by the 
army, navy, and industry. 


GOLDBERGER . HALLOCK . ALDINGER: 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
A new health book with emphasis on health applied to present 
wat atation for physical fitness, sustaining 
moral, correction of physical defects, training in home hygiene 
and home nursing, prevention of accidents, first aid. 


Write for information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


In answering advertisements please mention Tas Review 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Histers of Notre Bame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


2b In answering advertisements please mention Tas Review 
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TH” YNUNG 
MESSENGER 


MESSENGER 


\ Three Weeklies for Catholic Children 
NOT Attending Catholic Schools 


™ The Confraternity editions of the MESSEN- 

GERS will capture the interest of the pupils 
in your religious instruction classes. Well 
planned, simply written, and interestingly 
illustrated, they present religious instruc- 
tion material in a new and different way. 


The wars publication (OUR LITTLE 


MESSENGER) is based on the First Com- 
munion Catechism. The intermediate pub- 
lication (JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSEN- 
GER) explains the Sacraments, Sacra- 
mentals, Prayer, and the Mass. The publi- 
cation for older pupils (THE YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER) has the Apos- 


tles’ Creed for its theme. 
We shall be glad to send sample copies of the Confraternity Messengers. 


Editors are: Rev. George M. Dennerle, Confraternity Director, Diocese of Cleveland; 
Diocese of ita; Very Rev. Monsignor William 
. Kelly, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. 


The 3 Schoo’ MESSENGERS 


Rev. Leon McNeill, Director of Education, 


Vitalize the 2"* Semester 


TIME-TESTED WEEKLIES POPULAR 
WITH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 

The spark of interest created by the MESSENGERS 


enlivens the whole school year. Timely, up-to-date, 
simply written, they bring the pupil something new 
and different to read each week. The MESSENGERS 
provide reading material that is correlated with 
nearly every subject taught in the elementary 
grades. And in these times of stress you will espe- 
cially appreciate their treatment of current 
events and current geography. 

You may order the MESSENGERS on a three- 
week trial basis. Send your trial order now. 


SEMESTER RATES 
JUNIOR THE YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 


a semester subscription when quantities of 
30 of more are ordered. 35< in quantities 
30+ of 5 to 30. (Confraternity Edition: 30 per 
subscription in quantities of 2 or more.) 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, 0. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review ab 
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CATHOLIC MESSENGE 

semester subscription when quantities of a 
of 5 to 30. (Confraternity Editions: 25¢ per e 
subscription in quantities of 2 or more.) 


he Eternal Sacrifice 


By 
Louise Doran Ross 
This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with it 


and their signifi- 
soyalty cance, as well as 
to a list of the principal popular 
6. They are backed by a textbook pub- feasts of the year and their cere- 
lishing firm of national repu- PF monies. 
Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
Lagniappe the gap between catechism study 
Ir you and Church history. 
address on a we 
you the 1943 catalog of 144 pages, and 
the issues of our drama 


Drama, Row, 1826 Quincy St, N.E. - Washington, D.C. 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS| 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 


the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 
Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 


| Row-Peterson Plays 
Here are the reasons for the tremen- 
dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson picays: 
1. They are wholesome, suited to the | hg 
needs of the average com- Sa ae. 
munity. 
2. They are tested before publication. bes ud 
3. They are edited with skill, saving Me gine 
the director hours of time. Pe 
4. They are offered on a playbook- 
exchange plan, thus making 
them economical to secure for | oy. : 
Lee Owen Snook. Director, Division of U Gos 
age Avenue, Evanston, illinois. 
4b 


SCIENCE OF|ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT!PRE-FLIGHT 


AERONAUTICS | AERONAUTICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The two i flight-a¢ronautics textbooks in the AIR- 
AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 


in thousands of classrooms preparing hundreds of thou- 
Science or the g on your course of 
study in aeronautics. 
This integrated series of twenty books not only provides 
the basic course in pre-flight aeronautics, but aloe 
the een Fae youth of today for the air age. The 
» geography, literature, social studies, 
or complement the courses in these 
Books i and teachers’ 


of, Teachers Coleg, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


of the New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas 
Institute A E 


CHRISTIAN ERA 
in two volumes 
by 
NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M.., 8.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 

Vol. 1 (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 


Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY ST.,N.E. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MUSIC FIRST YEAR, NEW EDITION, is intended 
for children of the first grade of the elementary 
schools. 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, illustrated Price 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR FIRST YEAR, NEW EDI- 
TION, 62 pages, 38 x 50 inches, illustrated. The 
illustrations woven around the melodies and exer- 
cises produce a chart of unusual beauty. Fifteen 
pages carry illustrations in colors. All drawings 
have a warmth and charm which cannot help but 
fascinate the children 
Iron stand for charts 


MUSIC SECOND YEAR, NEW EDITION, in its re- 
vised form is well within the power of the regular 
class teacher to impart to his pupils. 8vo, cloth, 


224 pages, illustrated 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, SECOND YEAR, is 
a completely new book for the second year music 
classes. During the second year the repertoire may 
be considerably increased and the song manual 
contains a large collection of suitable songs and 
chants for this purpose. 128 pages, beautifully 
illustrated i 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR SECOND YEAR. 66 pages. 
Price 


MUSIC THIRD YEAR, NEW EDITION, is a sequel 
to the first and second books of this series and has 
been revised according to the same principles. 207 
pages, 8vo, cloth, illustrated i 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, THIRD YEAR, 
contains a pleasing blending of religious and secular 
songs. 8vo, cloth, 128 pages, illustrated 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR THIRD YEAR. Each page 
beautifully illustrated. Black, red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple inks are employed in the various 
illustrations. Furnished with a set of Colored 
flash cards for the study of Intervals and Modula- 
tions. 8 pages, 24 x 32 inches...............Price 
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MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, CHILDREN’S MANUAL, 
Gregorian Chant gives a detailed study of the lit- 
urgical chant of the Church specially prepared for 
children of the Fourth Grade which will enable 
them to take part in singing the Ordinary of the 
Mass from the official books of the Church. Cloth, 
262 pages, illustrated. i 


FOURTH YEAR 2—KYRIALE SEU ORDINARIUM 
MISSAE (Vatican Edition with rhythmic signs of 
Solesmes), contains all the melodies for the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, with recently approved com- 
positions. Paper, 146 pages 


MUSIC FIFTH YEAR, 8vo, cloth, 123 pages. ... Price 


HYMNAL, VOL. I, New Edition with rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes, includes many of the great liturgical 
hymns of the Church with Latin and English ren- 
derings. Cloth, 154 pages 


HYMNAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, New Edition, 87 
pages, size 9% x 12%, large size music notes, cloth 


THE SUNDAY MASS, Proper of the Time: Advent 
to Corpus Christi. Proper of the Saints: November 
to May—lIntended for the use of children who can 
sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but 
who are not yet capable of learning, each week, a 
new Proper with words and melody. The collection 
is limited to the Masses which may be celebrated on 
a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. 
The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to children.. 


MOTU PROPRIO OF POPE PIUS X. This booklet 
of 64 pages is an indispensable work of reference 
for those interested in the field of Liturgical music. 
All Papal Documents on Liturgical Music are 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC by the Late 
Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., translated from 
the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. . Price 


MISSA DE ANGELIS, reprint 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Bleanore, CSC. 


In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 


Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


For CHILDREN 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 


5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


OUR LADY'S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White 

me was ever known by so many titles as 
we know the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the 
mere mention of a few titles gives us a 
factory panorama of her life story. The author 
selects eight and with great literary proficiency 
uses them to show how the various feasts of 
op Mother “tell us the story of her 

e. 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An Se supealing explanation of the words of the 

in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple 
explanations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited 
to their minds is the explanation of what the 
priest does at Mass and what they should do 
at the same time. Consequently the child will 
make his assistance at Mass both of heart and 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical sliadeide for children and 
consequently it is onerny appropriate for 
classroom use. It tells about the Seven Sacra- 
ments, seven chapters with 
uestions fs) an 
dihouette 


pful. 
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LESSONS IN Locic 


Bishop of Buffalo and Professor. 
y Emeritus the 
university ‘of 
of logic are ‘approached by the 
‘route which extended higytelgand in the class- 
~ room has proved to be the. easiest. 


This text is based on the’ traditional scho- 
.  lasti¢ theory of, knowledge. ‘Wherever 
touches ‘on philosophical principles, the > 
ciples which it invokes in justification 0 the 
rules of logic are those of Saholase psychol- 


8vo, 1935 Impression bund fl cloth, 908 pages’ 
| “Pelee: $1.25. 


"Professor of Education, / 


hy < Affords Catholic teachers and students that 
“sympathy «withy Christian’ institutions, and 
~ men “which our faith demands. 


K survey of the development of 
‘theory and practice’in medieval and 
“modern times.’ 


A practical textbook in ‘the History of Education, provided 


ave, cloth, 435 pages 
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‘Religion Outings for Colleges. 


By Re, Rey. John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 
R Profes. sor of Anthro pology 


 Catholic'University of Ametica 


The Motives dnd Means 
This Sitet volume deals ‘withthe Catholic 


moral ideal. The succeeding volumes ‘DOGMA 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sac- “= PRAYER ae 
NBW EDITION NEW EDITION | 


cloth, XV +-315. pages sve, clock, +204 


A. 


Religion Outlines for | Religion Outlines for _ 
iv. 
Christ and His Church Emphasizes Life Problems 


cloth, 273 pages 


($2.35 


eesti ‘of ‘The (Church The Secred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of- 
Christ, 

Sve, cloth, XV + 509 pages | 

$1.80 
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